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The Hershey Dairy Herd in Dauphin County, Pa. 


This interesting photograph affords a glimpse of the dairy farm known as the Hershey Homestead in Dauphin 


county, Pa. Mr M. S. Hershey, the owner, has recently purchased 52 Jerseys, adding them to his already large herd. 


He has in position two new silos, 90 tons each. Mr Hershey uses as a part of the ration ground cocoa pods, a by- 


product of a chocolate factory. This is fed with silage, gluten, bran, etc. The cows like it, and show a good flow of 
milk. On the farm is a new barn 106x41 feet, with stalls for 48 cows. A second barn accommodates 90 cows. Both 
are admirably constructed and finished. 
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Prepared Lime for Land. 


oR E. B. VOORHEES, NEW JERSEY EXPER STA. 


Have you ever examined Corson’s pre- 
ared lime, and what is its value as com- 
mared with ordinary stone lime? Agents 
vho handle it here claim that, dollar for 
lollar, it will go as far as stone ‘lime. Be- 
ng in a refined state, can be put on with a 
train drill. The lime kilns all about us are 
naking lime on account of the scarcity of 
‘oal, and our farmers in this section are 
hinking of trying the prepared lime, but 
snow nothing of its qualities.—[Farmer, 
New Jersey. 

Corson’s prepared lime is a fine ground, 
ourned magnesian lime. The preparation 
-onsists chiefly in grinding and sifting the 
jurned lime, thus taking out all unburned 
yarticles and making the lime relatively 
setter than would be the stone lime, as it 
-orres from the kiln. The grinding permits 
of its use in the grain drill, as suggested, 
and thereby enables a more even distribu- 
tion and a relatively greater action, chan 
would be the case if spread by hand. 
Whether it will go as far as stone lime 
doliar for dollar, I am unable to verify 
positively because of the various actions 
of lime. Should the need of lime be sim- 
ply to neutralize acid in soils, or to feed 
the. plant with lime, then the chances are 
that the smaller application, evenly dis- 
tributed, would be likely to give as good re- 
sults as a larger application. If the effect 
of lime is, however, valuable because of its 
action upon dormant constituents, then the 
smaller application would not be likely to 
be so useful as the larger application. 

I have used the prepared lime this year 
on corn and cowpeas, but have not yet har- 
vested the crops. It may be, too, that the 
land does not need lime for the first two 
objects mentioned, and therefore that the 
smaller application will not be largely ef- 
fective; that I cannot say. There are many 
advantages in the use of prepared lime, 
and the farmer must determine for himself 
whether it will pay him to give the higher 
price for it. 


The Economy in Wastes—The use of 
slaughter house by-products has reached 
wider proportions than generally realized. 
In a recent federal census bulletin on the 
utilization of wastes, a very large number 
of by-products are indicated. The blood 
from slaughtered animals is used in the 
production of albumen, also by the calico 
printer, the tanner, and sugar refiner. 
Bones are used for a score of purposes; 
tooth-brush handles, knife handles, chess- 
men, glue, fertilizers, etc. Horns are used 
in the manufacture of combs, backs of 
brushes and large buttons. White twofs are 
converted into various ornaments, striped 
hoofs into buttons and black hoofs are 
utilized in the manufacture of cyanide of 
potassium for gold extraction. An impor- 
tant by-product of fat is glycerin, once a 
waste article -produced in the manufacture 
of palm oil candles. Low grade glue is a 
by-product of the slaughter house and is 
produced in millions of pounds annually. 
Other items sayed and utilized in the vari- 
ous ways include hair, bristles, etc. 


Lime as a Fertilizer—Lime is not a com- 
anercial fertilizer in the strict sense, but an 
indirect fertilizer, which all farmers ought 
to be familiar with and use. Our farmers 
use lime about once in five years. They 
use it for two reasons: First because they 
want it to act upon the insoluble plant 
food and make it available, and in the sec- 
ond place, it is good for sour land, land 
that has been farmed a good while and an 
acid has developed. Ten or 20 bushels 
lime per acre will neutralize the acid. Some- 
times clover does not grow well and farm- 
rs say it probably needs lime—[Prof E. B. 
Voorhees, New Jersey, to a Maine Institute. 


Cattle Feeding will bring a farm up to 
a high state of cultivation by retaining and 
redistributing at least three-fourths of the 
fertilizing elemen’s ta’ en from the ground 
by the farm crops. 


SOIL FERTILITY 
Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. > ok. = 
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Newton’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure. A veteri- 
nary specific for Wind, Throat and 
: Troubles, Strong recom, 
mends, i. i can. ealers, 
mail or ex. 

NEWTON ty SE REMEDY co., 

(21) Toledo, Obio. 
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dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular: address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Balking, Shying or any 

ykind of a habit cured 
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GOOD SCALE, 
‘On Wheels. 
PLATFORM 18 X 265 15) 
Cast Steel pivots, carefully 
tempered. Accurate, durable 
well finished, Other sizes ant 

AGON SCALES 53% 
For-circulars, address. 
JONES 
HE PAYS THE FREIGHT 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 


BOX 9. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 
ON SPECIAL CROPS, 


OSTP£ 4 OF 
SENT. PostPamp, ON RECEIPT OF THE 
ADVERTISED PRICE 


Asparagus 

By F. M. Hexamer. This is the first book published in 
America which is exclusively devoted to the raising of 
usparagus for home use as well as for market. It is @ 
practical and reliable treatise on the saving of the seed, 
raising of the plants, selection and preparation of the 
soil, planting, cultivation, manuring, cutting, bunching, 

cking, marketing,. canning and drying, insect enemies, 

ungous diseases and every requirement to successful +@s- 
paragus culture, special emphasis being given to the 
importance of asparagus as a farm and money crop. Illus 
trated. 5x7 inches. 174 pages, Cloth, Price 50 cents. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 
tahiee 


By C. L. Allen. A practical treatise on the various 
types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi. An ex- 
planation is given of the requirements, conditions, cul- 
tivation and general management pertaining to the entire 
cabbage group. After this “each class is treated separately 
and in detail. ‘the chapter on seed raising is probably 
the most authoritative treatise on this subject ever pub- 
lished. Insects and fungi attacking this class of vege- 
tables are given due attention. IMustrated. 5x7 inches, 
152 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


The New Rhubarb Culture 


A complete guide to dark forcing and field culture. 
Part I—By J. E. Morse, the well-known Michigan trucker 
and originator of the now famous and extremely rofitable 
new methods of dark forcing and field culture. Part Il— 
Other methods practiced by the most experienced market 
gardeners, greenhouse men and experimenters in all parts 
of America, Compiled by G. B. Fiske. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 130 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents, 


Landscape Gardening 


By F. A. Wauge. A treatise on the general prin- 
ciples governing oOvidoor art: with sundry suggestions 
for their application in the commoner problems of gar- 
dening. Every paspereph is. short, “terse and to the 
point, giving perfect clearness to the discussions at all 
points. In spite of the natural difficulty of presenting 
aperees principles, the whole matter is made entirely 
plein even to the inexperienced reader, Illustrated. 5x7 

ches. 182 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Alfalfa 

By F. D. Coburn. Its growth, uses and feeding value. 
The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any soil; that 
= out reseeding it goes on yielding 2, 3, 4 and sometimes 

5 cuttings annually for 5, 10, or perhaps 100 years; and 
that either green or cured it is one of the most nutritious 
forage plants Known, makes reliable information upan 
its production and uses of unusual interest. Such in- 
formation is giyen in this volume for every part of Amer- 
ica, by the highest authority. Lllustrated. 5x7 inches. 
160 pages, Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, 
and Marketing 


By Maurice G. Kains. How to begin with either seed 
or roots, soil, climate and location, preparation, plant~ 
ing and’ maintenance of the beds, artificial propagation, 
manures, enemies, selection for market and for improve- 
ment, preparation for sale, and the profits that may be 

Tilustrated. 5x7 inches. Flexible cloth. Price 
50 cents, 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live 


Fences. 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, -growth 
and management of hedge’ plants for country and subur- 
ban homes. It gives accurate directions concerning 
bedges; how to. plant and how to treat them; ard es- 

Hy concerning windbreaks and shelters, It includes 

ole art of* making a delightful home, giving diret- 

tions for nooks and balconies for bird culture and for 

human comfort. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 142 pages. 
Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Hemp 


By & 8. Boyce, A nractical treatise on the culture of 
hein for seed and fiber, with a — of the history 
and’ nature of the hemp plant. e various chapters 
are devoted to the soil und climate adapted to the cul- 
ture of hemp for seed and for fiber, ‘irrigating, harvyest- 
ing, retting and machinery for handling hemp. Illus- 
trated, 5x7 inches, 112 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Home Pork Making 


The art of raising and curing pork on the farm. By. A. 
iton, -A complete guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that pertains 
to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and storing pork 
product—from scalding vat to kitchen table and dining 
room _dtpetrated, 5x7 inches, 124 pages. Cloth. Price 
cents. 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will he sent 
free of charge to all applying for the same. Qu New 
e, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 
inches, 50 illustrations,\ thoroughly indexed ' Ttles wad 
Authors, and containing Détaiied Descriptions of @f1 the 
best books on Rural and Home Topics, sent for threé 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


Harvesting 


ORANGE JUDD ee 


2 Lafayette Pla New York, N. Y. 
sola quctte Building, Chicago, If. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” —Washingtea. 
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Fruits of Commercial Value. 


PROF W. J. GREEN, OHIO EXPER STA, 


We had on exhibition at the Ohio state 
fair about 70 varieties of apples, 32 varie- 
ties of plums, 10 of grapes and 5 of peaches; 
also a number of varieties of tomatoes. 
The Japanese varieties of plums have not 
proved very satisfactory here on account 
of their tendency to rot, and lack of hardi- 
ness. The Red June and Chabot are the 
hardiest sorts that we have tried. The 
Abundance is quite tender and is apt to rot 
early and the Burbank rots still worse 
than the Abundance. Satsuma gives us 
but very little fruit, and all the hybrids 
which we have tried seem to be of little 
promise on account of tenderness in bud. 

Among our native sorts. are a number 
that are very hardy but there does not 
seem to be much demand for fruit of this 
class in our market, hence we cannot rec- 
ommend them for 


For Week Ending October 18, 1902 


and beautiful color make it a good market 
sort. Yellow Transparent is our best early 
variety followed in time of ripening by 
Duchess of Oldenburg, which is probably 
the most profitable early sort of all. Bald- 
win still takes the lead for northern Ohio. 
Ben Davis has been very widely planted in 
all parts of the state but we believe there 
are many better varieties for this section. 
Walter Pease has fruited with us for the 
first time. It is a very beautiful and 
choice fall variety, almost equal to- the 
Gravenstein in quality. 


<opnccgusliantiiapinns 
Feed Problem on Dairy Farms. 
H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 





An old question, but ever new, the proper 
time and place for manure where rotation 
is practiced upon a dairy farm. It has been 
our custom to apply a greater portion di- 
rectly to corn land first preceding the crop. 
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mand regarded. No treatment is more con- 
genial than applications of stable manure. 
A sweetening tendency follows. The active 
living bacteriological soil content is in- 
creased, the weak clover plants are made 
strong at a critical time. A mulch is.a part 
value of this treatment. 

Every farmer knows well that a strong, 
rank growth of clover always means a sub- 
sequent crop, whatever it may be. Gen- 
eral or local conditions must therefore fol- 
low that will produce such rank growth. 
Whether medium or mammoth must also 
be a local or individual question. With us 
the mammoth is best. A friend always 
sows medium and has frequently expostu- 
lated with me relative to it. Medium is no 
doubt better for him. The question often 
comes back, why not apply at time of seed- 
ing? With us it would “kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg.’’ Seeding with grain, 
manure applied directly means an excess 
growth of straw and 
a light yield. The 





commercial orchard- 
ists. Most of the 
European’ _—- varieties 
rot badly with us 
also. Those which 
we have found to be 
most satisfactory 
here are Lincoln, 
Bradshaw, Reine 
Claude Guii, Grand 
Duke, Archduke, 
Coe’s Golden Drop 
and Italian prune. 
Lombard is a very 
prolific sort, but is 
so much inclined to 
rot that it hasproved 
to be unreliable in 
this part of the state, 
The Prince of Wales 
is a very fine plum, 
but has the same 
fault. Whether 
Murdy is different 
from Pond’s Seed- 
ling is an open ques- 
tion, but we have 
not been able to de- 
tect any difference. 
Among the newer 
varieties of apples 
which promise well 
are Stayman, Mam- 
moth Black Twig 
and Babbitt, North- 
western ‘ 
and McMahon did 
finely with us and 
gave us magnificent specimens, but they 
ripen too early for this latitude. Long- 
field is a very prolific variety and also 
very fine in appearance when properly ma- 
tured, but it also ripens too early. Bis- 
marck is a beautiful variety but it does 
not seem to be such a precocious bearer 
as has been stated. It has not borne as 
early with us as Ben Davis and Gano. 
Gano does much better in the northern 
part of this state than Ben Davis because 
of its better color. Rome Beauty is the 
apple for southern Ohio but it has also 
proved to be excellent for central and 
northern Ohio, coloring up finely. York 
Imperial is doing well in all parts of the 
state but scalds easily in cold storage. 
Baltimore has never received the recog- 
nition that it ought. At the statjon and in 
many other parts of the state it seems to 
be giving regularly good crops. Its fine 
color seems to recommend it. Jonathan is 
one of our best early winter sorts. It does 
nat attain large size but its high quality 


papers. 


GOOD YIELD 


1902, on the storing and curing of sweet potatoes. 
character of the crop being harvested on the farm of Prof M. B, Waite near Wash- 
a i ington, D C. He is one of the best authorities on this crop, and his practical articles 
7reening \in American Agriculturist have been read with interest and copied widely by other 





After following over a portion of the field, 
using a part only of our manure, an ap- 
Plication to the newly seeded clover for a 
few years, I am now quite convinced that 
more satisfactory returns will come from 
such use, and the coming fall and winter 
will find every acre of clover seeded last 
spring, covered with a light dressing’ of 
stable manure before using it elsewhere. 
Our soil is a sandy loam varying in degrees 
from spots quite light to others, while clay 
is not traceable, yet one would not consider 
sand a quality. 

The washing after a heavy rain will al- 
ways show up the true character of any 
soil, however deceptive, and is really a 
proper time to study it. Lime rock under- 
lies at unequal depths. This description 
will show a soil demanding constant atten- 
tion to maintain crop “production, a soil 
however as quick as the proverbial Irish 
wit to respond to manure and labor. It is 
surely ideal clover soil. Then in my judg- 
ment that plant should have its every de- 


OF SWEET POTATOES ON A MARYLAND FARM 


A splendid crop of sweet potatoes has been harvested in Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey and further south. American Agriculturist printed an article September 13, If 


Our illustration shows 


heavy growth will 
also nearly smother 
out the young clover 
plants and the whole 
job proves a® failure. 

To overcome this 
tendency to grow 
straw at the expense 
of grain, we use dis- 
solved rock when 
seeding. This seems 
to bring about a very 
satisfactory nutritive 
ratio of plant food. 
A good fair yield of 
grain and a splendid 
catch of clover. Add- 
ed to this, the fall 
and winter top-dress- 
ing and a failure 
comes seldom, pro- 
ducing the following 
year two heavy crops 
of hay. Or if desired, 
the second, as in our 
own case, furnishes 
stock food for Au- 
gust, September and 
October, as cheaply 
too I think as can be 
furnished with corn. 
the weather is 
warm and dry, hay 
can be made. In our 
northern section sel- 
dom can we safely 
depend upon curing 
second cutting later than September 1. 
Of course the silo is always ready to receive 
it, but I prefer corn silage. 

Cows like it better. Corn is also throug? 
modern methods of cutting more easily han- 
dled. It can be*+ cut ahead several days 
Men do not object to handling the corn. 
Clover will rapidly dry out if one does not 
follow the mower, and then it is hard, 
heavy work to pitch green clover. It can be 
cut and partially cured, cocked and kept a 
long time for daily feeding, or if more con- 
venient, frequent cuttings can be made, 
hauling direct to the feeding barn. If the 
field is to be mowed a second or more times, 
cutting is much preferable to pasturing on 
account of injury to the crowns of the plant 
and a great loss by tramping, which lors 
will more than reimburse for the labor in- 
volved in handling. 


the fine 


In a Wet Climate, hens need a large are” 
of covered scratching room, where they m-y 
keep dry and busy. 
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Liberal but not Burdensome Potate Crop 


An increased acreage and a high rate of 
yield in many of the most important sec- 
tions has resulted in a liberal crop of po- 
tatoes, probably never exceeded in tonnage 
more than once or twice, yet considerably 
short of earlier estimates. Our readers 
have closely followed American Agricuitu- 
rist’s reports of condition and development 
from week to week, and it now only re- 
mains to confirm these, presenting some in- 
teresting totals. The acreage finally 
brought to harvest, in spite of some earlier 
abandonment here and there, is the largest 
in any recent year, slightly exceeding 
3,000,000 acres. The earlier promise for rec- 
ord breaking yields has been cut down 
somewhat by unfavorable weather through 
the growing season and serious develop- 
ment of rot at eve of harvest, this latter 
applying particularly to a few of the west- 
ern states and most of the eastern sections. 

The crop slightly exceeds 263,000,000 bush- 
els. an average for the whole country of 38 
bushels per acre, with some exceptionally 
liberal rates of yield in central western 
states. In fact, for individual states, this 
is generally above normal: While the crop 
is apparently some 70,000,000 bushels great- 
er than last year’s notably short yield, no 
doubt some of the total supply will prove 
unmerchantable, and, unless the develop- 
ment of rot continuing into October is 
speedily checked, the amount available for 
markets may be cut sharply. Our accom- 
panying tabies afford interesting compari- 
sons of crop yield, movement and price. 

TOP QUOTATIONS FOR CHOICE POTATOES. 
fn cents per bushel of 60 Ibs.) 

*02 *01 °00 02 "Ol * 
Spefid, Mass.65 80 60 Baltimore ..55 8% 
Boston 53 70 52 Cincinnati ..35 85 
Hartford . 95 65 Columbus ..45 70 
New Haven.85 90 65 Memphis ...65 125 
Albany .....65 80 65 N Orleans...75 150 
New York...72 80 60 Louisville ..50 380 
Buffalo 60 60.40 Chicago ....37 70 
Pittsburg ...65 95 60 Minneapolis.25 70 
Phil’delphia.60 80 48 S Francisco.40 90 

The early season was not particularly fa- 
vorable, as the ground was too dry in the 
west, while there was complaint of too 
much moisture in the east, and the crop did 
not germinate especially well. After the 
first of June, however, the character of the 
season in practically all of the potato 
growing states of the central west was for 


- weather 


POTATO ROUND UP 


American Potato Crops for 22 Years, with Comparisons and Movem ent. 


The imports and exports correspondins to the domestic crop of 1901 are for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1902, as all imports are during the period October to June, and so 


on for the other years. 


ing the harvest are selected, because most sensitive to importations. 
of imported potatoes is given under “Import.” 


Boston market prices for November, January and April follow- 


The average value 
The average price on farms of United 


States December 1, as returned to United States department of agriculture, are stated 
under ‘‘Farm”; no figures available for last year. 


-— Yield in bushels— 
Potatoes Ap acre Total crop 
1902 weeeeee + 3,016,000 88 263,237,000 
DE: ce eceuaaiy ..-.-2,919,000 66 193,121,000 
ME encscudesayewunaae 87 255,100,000 
DD cae themes tals cou 81 242.950.000 
1898 7 73 203,928,000 
1897 745, 174,116,000 
1896 2, 86 245,480,000 
1895 2 286,350,000 
1894 185,000,000 
1893 183,009,900 
1892 155,000,900 
1891 250,000,000 
1890 150,000,000 
1889 218,000,000 
18838 202,000,000 
1887 134,000,060 
1886 168,000,000 
1885 175,000,000 
1884 191,000,000 
208,000,C0Q 
171,000,000 
109,000,000 


Crop of 


*October 13. 

atime as nearly perfect as could be wished. 
The one important exception was in the 
southern states, where the crop is a minor 
one. The rainfall proved more than nor- 
mal as the season advanced, and, in certain 
important potato growing states, includ- 
ing Michigan, New York and New England, 
proved excessive and harmful. In the west 
there was warmth enough to force rapid 
development of the crop, and at one time 
it was feared the luxuriant growth of vines 
would be accompanied by, corresponding 
development of tubers. But the harvest 
throughout late September and into early 
October seems to indicate that this fear is 
generally without foundation. The most 
serious drawback is the development of rot, 
this being particularly true in eastern sec- 
tions. 

The quality of the crop is not quite se 
satisfactory as its size. The fall has been 
marked by too much rainfall and vines 
have continued growth later than usual. 
There is little or no complaint of second 
growth of the crop but complaint of rot 
resulting from excessive moisture and cool 
is received from practically all 


The Potato Crop of 1902 by States; Acreage and Yield. 


---_——-Acres wh-—_—, 


Yield per acre, bu 
i902 190 1900" 1899 


-—-—— Total produetion, bu-——— 
1908 90 


1902 
140 120 135 6,300,000 7,700,000 6,240,000 


——-United States—-~ —- --—Prices of Potafoes——-——. 
Imp, bu Exp, bu Imp Farm Nov Jan Apr 
z ? ? — $0.50* ? ? 
628,484 $0.41 -80 $0.87 $0.9% 
741,483 ~—.61 65 .72 .78 
803,360 -95 
581,833 .56 
605,187 .40 
926,646 58 
680,000 .73 
573,000 45 
793,000 y 
846,000 
557,000 
341,000 
407,000 
472,000 
404,000 
435,000 
495,000 
380,000 
555,006 
439, 000 
403,000 


7,656,162 
371,909 
155,413 
530,420 

,171,282 
247,186 
175,240 

1,343,000 

3,003,000 

4,317,000 


9 


8,790,000 1.1¢ 


portions of the important potato states. 
The extent tao which the market value of 
the crop will be reduced on this account 
cannot yet be determined, but enough is 
known to show that the keeping quality of 
the crop will not be especially good. 
HEAVY DAMAGE 3K NEW YORK THROUGH ROT 

teturns te American Agriculturist almost 
universally report serious damage in New 
York through blight and the development 
of rot. This is true particularly in such 
counties as Wayne, Monroe, Orleans, Onon- 
daga, Erie, Ontario and also in such eastern 
counties as Columbia, Westchester and 
Washington. The Long Island crop was 
relatively better than in many other- parts 
of the state, largely sold by the close of 
September, but many farmers storing for 
later markets. The rate of yield varies 
greatly. Some of our correspondents report 
as high as 200 to 225 bushels per acre, but 
these figures are exceptional; large areas 
run only 50 to 65 bushels in the central and 
western portions of the state, and very 
much smaller, owing to development of rot, 
than a year ago. The average quality is 
fair, but not excellent, with a good many 
small potatoes. 

The quality in Pennsylvania is generally 
good, yet some damage noted. The Ohio 
crop is rather better in both yield and qual- 
ity than in many other potato grewing 


United States 1902 

Mame 60,000 55; 000 
N'wHampshire 20,000 20,000 
Vermont ..,..< 24,000 23,000 
Massachusetts. 26,000 25,000 
Rhode Island.. 5,500 5,000 
Connecticut ... 22,500 ~ 22,000 
365,000. 356,000 
46,000 45,000 
220,000 195,000 
170,000 168,000 
270,000 210,000 
94,000 — 110,000 
145,000 153,000 
235,600 225,000 
175,000 +=170,000 
145,000 130,000 
92,000 89,000 
91,000 90,000 
84,000 164,000 
35,000 61,000 
22,000 37,000 
39,000 38,000 
45,000 30,000 
33,000 23,000 
27,000 21,000 
525,000 460,000 


52,000 105 
19,000 85 80 
23,000 90 85 
27,000 108 65 
5,000 88 8&5 120 
19,000 98 76 95 120 
335,000 83 
39,000 5B St 
188,060 77 7: o> 83 
170,000 58 68 
210,000 - 73 

115,000 

157,000 

166,000 

165,000 

119,000 

95,000 

124,000 

162,000 

61,000 

37,000 

38 000 

29,000 

23,000 

20,000 

525,000 


states, and the total far ahead of last year 
Our returns include rates of yield in Darke 
county, 100 bushels per acre, Wayne, Dela- 
ware, Morrow and. Ross as high as 150, and 
correspondents generally repert a good 
quality, with farnrers selling freely. 

ln such leading western states: as Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin the crop is quite un- 
even, running from very poor to very good, 
the liberal acreage, however, resulting in a 
large aggregate outiurn. 

In the middle and eastern states prices 
are considerably higher tham in the west, 
due partly to-freight difference and partly 
to a realization there that the crop has 
been cut into sharply by reason of rot at 
harvest. Farmers have sold freely in Ohio 
at 30 to 45 cents, and occasionally 50 cents 
“and a little more. In Pennsylvania, around 
40 cents, in New York very largely at 40 to 
50 cents, in Massachusetts 50 to 60 cents. 
Excellent promise in-Maine, always an im- 
portant.preducer, acreage this year ~very 
large, was followed at eve of harvest by 
serious development of rot,. yet that state 
will show a big’ surplus for shipment, both 
in the way of table stock andeséed pota- 
toes, the latter going very largely to the 
middle south. Prices in Aroostook county 
ground 32 to 37 cents. 

875,000 GENERALLY LIBBRAL YIELDS IN CANADA 

780,000 A fairly liberal crop is béing secured 

throughout most of the Canadian provinces, 
57,650,000 iTo Page 391.} 


1,900,000 
2,185,600 
2,619,000 

475,000 
1,805,000 


. 130 
196 
128 


1,700,000 

- 2,160,000 
2,808,000 
484,000 
2,205,000 
29,200,000 
4,140,000 
16,940,000 
17,000,000 
19,500,000 
8,460,000 
13,050,000 
23,500,000 
17,500,000 
13,775,000 
10,120,000 
9,555,000 
10,080,000 
3,500,000 
1,870,000 
3,900,000 
6,300,000 
1,690,000 
3,375,000 
34,125,000 


1,600,000 
1,955,000 
1,625,000 
425,000 
1,540,000 
29,350,000 29,480,006 
3,150,000 ~ 2,925,000 
14,625,000 15,416,000 
9,744,000 13,940,000 
18,900,000 18,060,000 
3,080,000 8 510,000 
4,896,000 13,659,000 
13,500.000 18,260,000 
4,590,000 12,870,000 
* 7,280,000 12,376,000 
7,125,000 

11,284,000 
17,658,000 

5,000,000 

3,811,000 


New Jersey.... 
Pennsylvania . 
CRED: “caws .cunrs; 
Michigan 
Indiana 
[llinois 
Wisconsin 
fowa 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Kansas ° 
Nebraska 
South Dakota. 
North Dakota. 
Colorado 
California 
Oregon sbaleae 
Washington 
SRR ac te 


29,400,000 36,750,000 


263,237;000 193,121,000 255,100,900 








Total .. 3,016,000 2,919,000 2,923,000 
Canada 

Ontario ..... 
Quebee 

Nova Scotia. .... 
New Brunswiek 
Pri’ce Ed Isla’d 
Manitoba 
British Colu'bia 
N W Territory. 


164,006 
145,000 


14,725,000 
17,040,000 
4,494,000 
3,800,000 
-5, 35,000 
2,420,000 
700,000 
600,000 


49,314,000 


20,500,000 
17,400,000 
5,330,000 
3;990,00 
6,150,000 
2,625,000 


165,000 
150,600 
42,090 
46 000 
41,000 
25,000 
8,000 
7,000 


{78,090 


155,000 
142,000 
42,000 
49,008 - 
41,000 
22.000 
7,000 
6,000 


455.000 


14,850,000 
15,000,000 
41,000 5,250,000 
2000 -. 4,400,000 
41,000 5, 3307000 
21,000 2,500,000 
7,000 800,000 
6,000 770,000 


469,006 





Total 48, 906, 000 








Sugar Beet Harvest a Little Late. 





Careful inquiry made by American Agri- 
eulturist among beet sugar manufacturers 
and: growers of sugar beets, indicates that 
in all sections of the country east of Col- 
orado the beet harvest will be a little late. 
This is due to a cool season and also to too 
much rainfall during the greater part of 
the growing period. The delay, however, 
will not be very great, amounting to a week 
or ten days in most cases. On the other 
hand, from Colorado west, the seasan has 
been favorable for the growth of beets and 
harvesting will begin about the usual time. 

The quality of the beets over the entire 
area devoted to this crop is not as satis- 
factory as during a season when there is 
less moisture and more sunshine. In the 
first place, the beets are not uniform in size 
because of extremely wet weather. Those 
on high land grew quite large while those 
on low land did not do so well. In many 
cases they were killed out entirely. Then 
too, the sugar content is variable. It is 
well known that plenty of sunshine and 
warm weather is necessary for the develop- 
ment of the maximum amount of sugar in 
beets or any other sugar producing plant. 

There seems to be an increased apprecia- 
tion of the value of beet pulp as stock feed. 
Farmers are using more and more of it 
each year and the manufacturers report 
quite a demand. As a rule, it is consumed 
in the vicinity of the factory, but in some 
cases it is shipped many miles even to other 
states. 

The price for beets is about the same as 
last year, ranging from $4.50 to $5 for 12% 
sugar and a purity co-efficient of 80%. The 
usual rule is to pay 33 1-3 cents additional 
for each per cent of sugar above 12.: 





Easy Possibilities in Feed Prices. 





The crop season in cereals is now so far 
advanced that safe deductions may be 
drawn as to probable supplies of coarse 
grains and mill feeds. Wheat, corn, and 
oats are yielding liberally in the aggregate, 
‘throughout all the surplus states in the 
middle and central west, although these 
gonditions are not so general east of Ohio 
#nd in New England. As for wheat, the 
middle of October finds harvesting and 
threshing well out of the way, even in the 
northern edge of the spring wheat belt. The 
probabilities are an outurn as large as that 








OCTOBER TEXTS 


of a year ago, as noted in American Agri- 
culturist’s final report on another page. 
The oats crop has been field dam- 
aged in many important sections, cut- 
ting into the supply of merchantable 
grain, yet the toltal will prove liberal. In 
corn, the enormous acreage has yielded 
well, but much complaint in some of the 
leading corn states that it has matured 
poorly. This may affect the merchantable 
supply somewhat, yet the crop as a whole 
will be large. ; 
ESTIMATED GRAIN CROPS FOR FOUR YEABS, 
{In round millions of bushels.] 


1902* 1901 1900 1899 
‘Wheat .- 760 752 511 565 
OOP 6 osc cokwiens ae 1,419 2,188 2,207 
‘Oats 850 701 832 869 


*Preliminary estimates, subject to possi- 
ble later modification. 

These general facts suggest reasons for 
lower prices in feeds during the autumn and 
winter, and the wisdom of putting off the 
purchase of needed supplies until a little 
later. This, however, is a matter which 
every farmer must decide for himself, after 
studying the situation in all its bearings. 
No reputable journal will attempt to fore- 
cast the future, yet it is well for farmers 
to remember that autumn pasturage, both 
west and east, was probably never better at 
a time of year when it is often practicaHy 
exhausted, continuing into October. The 
west has been complaining of too much rain 
for curing field crops, yet this at the same 
time has directly benefited grass, and farm- 
ers are keeping stock on pasture as long as 
possible, particularly as old corn continues 
high. 

However, this practical exhaustion of the 
old corn crop and the meagerness of stocks 
might easily prove a bullish argument why 
mill feeds may not sell as low as believed 
by many of the trade. The poor condition 
of field corn throughout much of New York 
and New England may also have its bear- 
ing on prices, meaning required heavier 
purchases in the west than earlier seemed 
probable. Freight rates have not advanced 
from west to east, but there is a possibility 
of delayed shipments of mill feeds, owing 
to another car famine, as there is to be an 
enormous movement of heavy freight. All 


of these facts should be taken into consid- 
eration in determining whether to buy now 
or wait for lower prices. 

The accompanying table affords a com- 
parison of prices at the opening of Novem- 
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ber at New York, one, two and thrée years 
ago, together with current prices near the 
middle of October. 
FEED PRICES AT NEW YURK AT WHOLESALE. 
1902 1901 1900 1899, 
Spring bran, p ton...$17.50 $18.50 $17.00 $18.25, 


BIGGURSS . co506 ster 18.50 20.00 20.00 20.00. 
Cottonseed meal .... 27.00 25.00 26.75 _— 
Linseed meal......... 26.50 30.00 27.25 27.50: 
Wheat screenings.... 16.00 16.00 15.00 18.00 
No 2 mixedcorn,pbu *.70 .64 46 -39 
No 2 mixed oats...... 34 43 -26 29 
No2red-winterwheat  .75 By | -78 72 


*No 2 mixed corn in Chicago, for Decem-~ 
ber delivery, quotable around 49c. 





Cold Storage for Appies. 





For several years Prof Rane of the New. 
Hampshire experiment station has been 
working on this subject and the results 
are now being prepared for. a_ bulletin. 
Briefly they are as follows: On November 
20, 1899, a number of barrels of apples were 
shipped to one of the Boston cold storage 
houses. Beginning with February two 
barrels were taken out each month until 
July and examined. The prices at time of 
shipment ranged between $1.25 and $2 and 
on April 1 they brought $3.50 to $4.25. 

The greatest care in handling and plac- 
ing the fruit immediately into cold storage 
pays for the extra trouble. One must un- 
derstand that cold storage will simply re- 
tard and not prevent entirely the spread of 
decay. If the fruit is in prime keeping 
condition on entering it is likely to come 
out in proportionately as good condition. 

From an examination of the prices paid 
in the fall and those paid on April 1 for the 
past six years, the results show that there 
has been a sufficient increase to warrant 
the extra expense of storage in every case 
and on the average the practice has re- 
sulted in good profit. 

The recommendation of Prof Rane is to 
pick the fruit relatively early, a trifle 
earlier than the common custom. Use only 
the best grade for storage, and pick, grade 
and ship the same day if possible. The 
sooner the fruit is in storage after it is 
picked and cooled down to an even low tem- 
perature, the better it keeps. With a 
proper knowledge of the conditions care- 
fully complied with, there seems to be 
no question but that the practice of placing 
apples in cold storage can be recom- 
mended. 





Beginning at the left they are as follows: 1, Delaine ram, Oscar, owned by John P. Ray, Hemlock; N Y; 2 and 4, Lincoln ewe 
and ram, J. T. Gibson, Denfield, Ont; 3 and 7, Rambouillet ewe and ram, George Truesdell, Deer Park, Md; 5, Merino ram, Doris 


Champion, John P. Ray; 


Expert judges consider, these as one of the best lot of sheep ever shown in the Empire state. 


6, Cheviot, William Curry & Son, Hartwich, N Y; 8 and 9, Oxford Downs, W. A. Moulton, Cicero, N Y. 
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PROGRESS 


IN 


DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


Remarkable Facts Shown by Comparison of the New Census with Previous Returns, 
dous Increases in Farm Values. 


Table A--Summary for the United States. 


{In millions, last six figures omitted.] 
1900 1890 1880 1860 


Number of farms.... 5 + 2 
163 


Acres improved 358 536 
Acres unimproved... 266 251 244 
Total acres 624 537 407 
Per cent improved... 57 53 40 
Av acres per farm... 137 134 199 
Values, millions of dollars. 
Land, improvements 
and buildings 
Implements and ma- 

SE cedeedccssda> coe 494 407 
Live stock 3,078 2,209 1,500 1,089 
Total value..........20,514 15,982 12,104 7,980 
Value of products... 4,739 2,460 2,213 — 

COMMENT ON THE ABOVE TABLE. 

The total acreage in farms in the United 
States increased about 30% during the past 
decade. The increase in the area of im- 
proved land was comparatively small, 
though the breadth of unimproved land al- 
most doubled, owing mainly to the great 
settling up of the west and southwest. 

Evidently, however, very little reliance 
ean be placed on the census distinction be- 
tween improved and unimproved land, for it 
cannot be possible that the improved area 
is now less than 20 years ago. In fact, the 
above comparison proves that the distinc- 
tion attempted is worthless and wholly un- 
reliable. We believe the percentage of im- 
proved land is really larger now than ten 
years since, while the total area in farms 
is double that of 40 years ago. 

The number of farms increased nearly 
1,000,000 during the decade, and in 1900 were 
50% more than 20 years earlier and three- 
fold as many as before the war of 1860. This 
increase in number is probably due more to 
a somewhat different classification in the 
census of 1900 than previously. While it 
shows progress in the right direction, too 
much reliance cannot be placed upon the 
reported 20% gain in number of farms dur- 
ing the ten years ended 1900. 

BILLIONS IN BETTER VALUES, 

The returns as to farm values are prob- 
ably as nearly accurate as could be ob- 
tained. It must be remembered that the 
census was taken in June, 1900, when farm 
values showed an enormous increase com- 
pared to the depression of 1893-7 inclusive, 
but the census of 1890 was also taken when 
values were considerably above the basis of 
the few years followihg, so that the com- 
parison is a fair one, and this is true also 
of 1880. . 

It will be seen that the value of farm 
lands, improvements and buildings in- 
creased 3400 millions of dollars during the 
decade, or nearly 25%, and a gain of 60% in 
20 years. Even larger relative gains are 
shown in the value of machinery, imple- 
ments and live stock. While the total value 
of farm property increased about one-quar- 
ter in the past ten years, the value of prod- 
ucts nearly doubled in the decade. We are 
*inclined to believe, however, that a part of 
this momentous gain is due to a more ac- 
curate enumeration in 1900 compared to an 
earlier census. But allowing for this, the 
gains are stupendous. 

Table B shows comparatively 


16,674 13,279 10,197 6,645 


246 


slight 


Stupen- 


changes in farm areas in the eastern 
states, those embraced in the North At- 
lantic and South Atlantic groups. Nor is 
there any material increase in farm values 
in this section, but rather a decrease in the 
South Atlantic states. But the vaiue of 
the products of 1899 were 50% larger in the 
North Atlantic states than for the crop 
year 1889, with relatively the same increase 
in the South Atlantic states. : 

In other words, while the area and in- 
vestment in eastern agriculture has re- 
mained practically stationary, the value of 
the products therefrom has apparently 
gained one-half. Even allowing for under- 
enumeration of values ten years ago, this 
exhibit is a most eneouraging one. It con- 
firms the truth of what we have so often 
expressed as to the improvement in agri- 
cultural methods that is being made in the 
eastern states, and shows that eastern 
farming is much more profitable now than 
formerly. 

The most significant feature of southern 
agriculture is shown by an increase of 
nearly 100,000 in the number of farms in 
the South Atlantic states and of over 600,- 
000 farms in the south central group. With 
no material increase in areas in the South 
Atlantic states, and with even a decrease 
in. value of plant, the figures confirm the 
immense change from extensive farming 
by large- plants to intensive agriculture 
by small farmers. And this with an allow- 
ance to gains in numbers due to classifica- 
tion rather than to facts, 

THE HEART OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
stilh centers in the North Central states. 
In spite of their great development, shown 
by the census of 1890, the number of farms 
in this region has increased 10%, while the 
farm area has gained about 20% in the past 
ten years. But the increases in farm values 
have been phenomenal. The lands and 
buildings of the farmers in this section in- 
creased in value more than 2500 millions of 
dollars. Implements and machinery gained 
over 100 millions of dollars. The stupend- 
ous development of the live stock industry 
in the central west shows a gain of over 
300 million dollars. But the greatest share 
of western prosperity is strikingly demon- 
strated by the fact that the farm products 
in 1899 in the North Central states alone 
were worth twice as much as in 1889. 

But agriculture saw relatively its great- 
est development during the last decade in 
the South Central states. Here the num- 
ber of farms increased 60%, and farm and 
area almost doubled and there wds a 
smaller increase in values of lands, stock, 
tools and products. The figures must be 
compared for the intelligent reader to 
grasp their full import. The showing for 
Texas and Oklahoma are surprising. 

The west growth status have also done 
well,- but since values there were relatively 
higher in 1890 than in the south, the in- 
erease does not appear as large as it really 
is. 

Developments in the west, northwest and 
southwest have probably been greater dur- 
ing the past two years than the previous 


three or more. 
a 


FARMING 


THE EXHIBIT BY STATES, 

as shown by table C is also of most strik- 
ing interest, since the facts ascertained by 
the census just taken are carefully com- 
pared with the returns for ten years ago. 
Much could be written about each state 
noted in the table, but a careful reading of 
the figures best tells the story. It will be 
noted that Virginia alone possesses the un- 
welcome distinction of showing a decline 
in her agriculture viewed from whatever 
standpoint. 

This is the first publication of all these 
facts in a form condensed for intelligent 
comparison and easy comprehension. 


Selection and Preservation of Seed Corn. 


DR H. J WEBBER. CHIEF PLANT BREEDING LAB- 
ARATORY UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT AGRI- 
©. LTURE, 

‘the great question with corn growers is 
how to increase the yield at least expense. 
This can probably be accomplished in two 
ways, either by improving the methods of 
culture or by improving the varieties cul- 
tivated. As long as we continue to culti- 
vate corn on an extensive scale, it is not 
probable that the methcds of cultivation can 
be very greatly improved. However, the 
other factor of improvement is surely with- 
in the reach, and practical application of 
every corn grower. The fact that improve- 
ments of the greatest importance can be 
secured simply by the process of selection 
is evident from the fact that the great ma- 
jority of our best varieties of corn, such as 
Leaming, Boone County White, etc, are the 
results of careful selection of seed, carried 
on systematically through a series of years. 

The ‘keynote of proper seed selection is to 
select seed from the best individuals among 
the many. The proper selection of seed corn 
ean be made only in the field. Experience 
has shown that in different individual plants 
differ in vigor, productiveness, etc, and that 
to secure increased yie'd, seed must be se- 
lected from those plants which produce 
the heaviest. In selecting seed, the best 
available field of the variety desired should 
be gone over before the husking, and the 
ears of those individuals which are the most 
productive and best meet the grower’s ideal 
variety should be husked for seed. 

Before starting to select the seed, the 
grower should clearly determine what char- 
acter of plant he desires, whether the stalk 
should be tall, or short and stocky, whether 
the ears should be long and slender or 
short and large in diameter, whether one 
ear or two ears per stalk is desired. In gen- 
eral an ear of medium length, 10 to 12 
inches, and of large diameter, with com- 
paratively small cob and long, deep kernels, 
is desired. It is also important that the 
ears selected be well filled both at top and 
butt. 

Having the ideal well in mind, the grower 
should go over the best field very careful- 
ly and gather sufficient seed for the next 
year’s planting, taking ears only of the 
kind desired and from the most productive 
and vigorous plants. Some growers who in 
a very hasty way follow the above method 
of seed selection, have a seed corn box 
attached to the wagon while husking, and 
when a good plant is found, the ears are 
thrown in the seed box and retained for 
seed. This method is not te be commended, 

@as in the haste of husking, sufficient atten- 


Table B—Agricultural Development Compared by Groups of States. 


I I od ee Naas aed cteabns 
had co nuhen tdewebnd od oaeénke ee 


Acres unimproved 
Total acres 


{In thousands, last three figures (000) omitted.] 
North Atlantic. South Atlantic. 
rx A 


North Central. 
— 


South Central. Western. 





~ 


1900 
2,197 
222,314 
95,035 


“1900 1899 ~ “1900 1890 
678 659 962 750 
38,920 42,388 46,100 41,677 
26,489 20,406. 58,198 58,480 
65,409 62,744. 104,298 100,157 
60 =~ 44 = 


$17,349 256,585 257,739 
70 — 31 


1900 1890 
243 143 
27,156 23,020 


1899 - ° 1900 1890” 
1,924 1,658 1,088 
184,292 _ 80,008 66,289 
72,293 “177,731 90,159 66,641 24.262 
156,448 93,797 47,282 


— = 


[Values, in thousands of dollars, last three figures (000) omitted.} 


1,294.480 
52.898 
367.216 
1,714,594 
336,646 


1,094,943 
30,366 
186,958 
1,312,267 
155,663 


2,072,672 1,440,022 
58,344 
351.029 
1,849,395 


480,338 


1,135,319 9,563,880 7,069,767 
36,444 364,062 252,255 126,692 
161,632 1.576,977 1,195,246 616,459 
1,333,395 11,504,920 8,517,268 2,815,823 
292,849 2,360,011 1,112,950 888,573 


- 2,477,266 
152,805 
320,462 

++ + 2,950,533 

666,347 


2,539,201 
116,868 
313,903 

2,969,972 
418,309 


1,206,350 
53.319 
194,363 
1,454,031 
465,492 


Land, improvements and buildings?....... 
Implements and machinery 
Live stock 
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tion cannot be given to the comparison of 
characters which is necessary to make a 
satisfactory selection. 

To obtain the best results, the field from 
which the selection for seed is to be made 
should be gone over carefully just before 
the silks begin to appear, and all small, 
imperfect and non-productive stalks cut 
out, in order to.insure that-all ears formed 
will be fertilized from pollen from produc- 
tive stalks. If this practice is found too 
burdensome, it can of course be omitted, 
but is certainly of importance if the best 
results are desired. 

A second factor in the production of seed 
corn which should probably not be dis- 
regarded is that of obtaining seed which 
in all cases has been cross-pollinated. Re- 
sults obtained by various experiment sta- 
tions and the department of agriculture 
show that cross-fertilization is very neces- 
sary in corn in order to retain the vigor. 
If stalks are inbred with their own pollen 
for about three generations, they become 
almost sterile, and in a single generation 
very marked differences in production can 
be observed. It is a very easy. matter to in- 
sure that seed corn has been cross-pollin- 
ated by going through the field just before 
the silks begin to appear and cutting the 
tassels off the stalks on every other row, 
The seed corn can then be selected from 


the detasseled rows, on which it is cer- 
tain that every ear has from necessity 
been cross-pollinated. Detasseling, while 


simple of application, requires considerable 


time, and, as in the case of cutting out 
smail and barren stalks, can be omitted 
from the method of selection adopted if 


found to be too burdensome. 

As to the preservation of seed corn, 
methods differ. An ordinary and inexpen- 
sive way is to leave a few husks on each 
ear and then tie two ears together by the 
husks and hang them over poles or ropes 
in the top of the granary or barn, or any- 
where in a dry, well-ventilated place. If 
the corn is perfectly dry when husked, ev- 
ery grower knows that it can be preserved 
in a granary in bulk without serious in- 
jury. Kiln-drying of seed corn is claimed 
by some growers to be of decided value in 
securing first-class seed,.and while this 
method of treating seed corn is doubtless 
desirable where the necessary facilities are 
at hand, yet it is certainly not necessary 
that corn should be kiln-dried-in order to 
give an excellent percentage of germination 
and good vigorous plants. 


Gasoline Engines in Extensive Farming. 


JAMES SCILLEY, AMES, NEB. 





The first gasoline engine we bought was 
of 26 horse power and we used it on a 
threshing machine. But unfortunately the 
machine was too large for the engine, espe- 
cially when the blower was on and the 
grain wet or tough. It gave us considerable 
trouble, so we used it for running a fodder 
cutter and for grinding. As years passed 
it became apparent that the gasoline engine 
was part of our equipment that we could 
not dispense with if we conducted our busi- 
ness economically and successfully. We 
therefore purchased another engine, drove 
a well, 10x24, and started irrigation on a 
12-acre beet field with very good results. 

I think if gardeners and truckmen only 
realized how simple it is to irrigate their 
gardens and orchards we should never have 
any shortage of vegetables. It does not 
take long for a little gasoline engine to 
pay for itself in a garden where there are 
strawberries, small fruits and vegetables 
of all kinds. The beauty of it is that a 
man can start his little engine and do his 
own irrigating by simply oiling the engine 


once in a while and putting a little water . 


in the tank to keep it cool. I think the 
12-acre beet field that I irrigated made 
about six tons to the acre more than it 
would have made without irrigation. 

Last fall we purchased two more engines, 
one of four horse power; this we used on @ 
pulp loader, a machine we made to elevate 
beet pulp out of a deep pit into wagons 
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Table C--Agriculture By States; 1900 Compared with 1890. 


Number of acres in farms 


Number pe . Aver acres aTotal value Total value 
of farms Total Improved iimpro per farm farm property farm products 

Shous (000) omit In mil, omit (000,000) In mil of dol, omit (000,000) 
1900 1890 1900 1890 §=:1900 1890 1900 1900 1900 1890 1899 1889 
PETER: 2.6 jd scsadeasivccaae. Te 21 20 9 8 42 93 179 147 91 1 
ee ee 5 1 2 i — — 1 333 30 _ — 1 
Arkansas rie eee 17 15 7 5 42 93 182 156 80 53 
CEN wich accseseacss SO 53 29 m7 US CO... 4 397 797 7i2 «1382 87 
COMOTREO~ 66. 6scidasavisccs 16 4 5 2 2 24 384 161 111 33 13 
RPMOCTICHE cscacssicasss 3 26 2 2 1 oe 86 113 108 28 18 
EPOIBWETO hcedetccscascse 10 9 1 1 1 1 70 110 41 46 9 6 
re 34 4 4 2 I. @ 107 54 81 18 12 
PR ee ee 26 2 il 10° 4 118 228 189 104 83 
SE aSecdsataasdscnces  o — 3 —- — — ill 1,148 74 —_ 22 — 
RR A SY Ae aides sn, aw 7 3 1 1 1 44 183 67 25 18 4 
er a eee ee 33 30 28 2 8 124 2,004 1,477 345 185 
OED: 5c paslas de sa 4 ee 22 So DF Bie 97 978 973 204 95 
Indian Territory........ 45 — 7 — 3 — 42 159 2 —_ 23 — 
ak TREE ete, eee $4 30 30 25 87 151 41,834 1,101 365 159 
errr re eee ee Se, 42 30 2 .22 - &0 240 864 707 210 $5 
CS 5 eee | Pome 22 a st UCD 93 471 428 123 66 
po rare: by! 69 11 10 5 4 42 95 199 100 3 54 
. ere 62 6 6 2 3 «638 106 122 112 37 22 
po ee 41 5 5 4 3 «668 112 205 201 43 26 
Massachusetts .......... 38 34 3 3 1 2 41 883 183 148 42 28 
Michigan ~....6..00...026:303* > 172 18 15 12 10 67 86 690 648° 147 84 
pt a ei ome Sis 26 Ss 2: BB 170 789 415 161 71 
eee ae 18 18 8 7 42 83 204 167 102 73 
BROOBOEEE cc ic sccecicccressaee 38 34 31 23 .20 67 119 =1,033° 787 219 110 
PES Sb cdsticatassccsce BO 6 12 73 2 1 6 886 118 49 29 6 
| > va: | 30 2 3% 1 8 246 748 511 163 67 
MN dni oie 4 Ginseicsbaiadaiae 2 1 3 2 1 x- 1,174 29 19 ' 3 
New Hampshire......... 29 29 4 4 1 2. 30 123 86 80 36-22 14 
Ne@W JeCTBCY...cccccccscsess 3a 31 3 3 2 2. 7 82 190 . 172 44 29 
New Mexico ..........+. 12 4 5 1i- — 6 417 54 16 10 2 
DOO DO is daevcacisrcvssmee - 26 23 22 16 16 = 69 100 «61,070 1,180 245 162 
North Carolina.,........225 178 23 23 8 8 37 101 234 217 89 50 
North Dakota............ 45 28 16 8 10 5 62 343 255 101 64 21 
NE ES ee ee 25 sos 2 . 2 DB 86 1,199 1,195 267 133 
2 a ee 9 16 2 6 1 35 252 185 12. 4 _— 
So ree 26 10 7 3 4 33 281 173 143 38 19 
Pennsylvania ...........224 212 19 18 13 «£13 68 86 1,052 1,063 - 208 121 
Rhode Island...........: 5 6 _ —_ — — 41 83 27 25 6 4 
South Carolina..........155 115 14 13 6 5 41 90 154 110 68 51 
South Dakota............ 53 50 19 i: 7 69 362 298 144 66 22 
PPEMMOBBE! 2. ccccccccccessten 174 20 20 106 9 50 91 341 313-106 55 
TED Sndab0cds.cacnsceeece 352 228 126 51 2 21 16 357 962 517 240 112 
Ee re TS 11 4 1 1 1 2h 212 75 36 17 5 
pe eer Te 33 5 4 2 3 45 143 108 102 34 20 
i ee are 93 128 11 19 5 9 6&2 115 204 294 45 42 
Washington ... a deal 18 8 4 3 2 41 256 144 100 35 14 
West Virginia........... 93 73 ll 10 5 5.. 62 115 204 179 45 20 
Wisconsin ; PP 146 20 17 11 10 57 117 812 561 157 71 
EE. io wddkne sddownee 3 8 2 _ — 10 =1,333 67 30 12 2 

a Land, improvements, buildings, implements, machinery and live stock, ; 


or cars. Both machine and engine did splen- 
did work. We were able to do more work 
with the engine and pulp loader with three 
men than we could do with eight before. 
When we finished pulp loading, we trans- 
ferred the little engine to our blacksmith 
shop, where we fitted ap an emery stand, 
saw, grinding stone, etc. We take a lay of 
a plow, run it over the emery stone, smooth 
it up, go out to the field and go to work, 
where formerly one had to spend a day’s 
time getting a plow scoured, not to speak 
of the irritation or perhaps bad language 
an unguarded man might use. We can rip 
up and use old lumber that it would never 
pay to saw by hand. We can grind our 
sickles without a horse or helper, other than 
the little engine which is indispensable to 
our blacksmith. 

This winter we used one of our little en- 
gines to pump water for 1500 head of sheep. 
We did not require any extra tanks nor did 
we lie awake nights for fear the wind 
would not blow. All that was necessary 
was for one of the feeders to oil up a little 
engine, start it and go on about his feed- 
ing. When the troughs got full, the engine 
was shut off and that was all there was 
to it. It did not require any tank heaters 
or men to break ice and cattle, horses and 
sheep were not compelled to drink ice 
water. We have one engine to pump water 
into a large round tank for horses and cat- 
tle. The stable boss in about 15 minutes 
fills the tank so we are always sure that 
horses coming in out of the field get all 
the fresh, pure water they wish to drink, 
whether the wind blows or not. We have 


still another 12-horse power engine at an- 
other part of the farm that grinds feed for 
horses and cattle. 

To-my mind the gasoline engine is here 
to stay and it only requires a farmer to 
see what it can do to convince him of the 
necessity of. having one. 


It does not re- 


“practice can do it. 


Any person with a little 
Simply keep it oiled 
and let it alone. See that the battery is all 
right and keep igniter clean. The less one 
tinkers with the engine the less trouble 
he will have. I might add that one can 
move one of those little engines from place 
to place wherever the power is required. 


SO 


Converting Carcasses into Fertilizers. 
DR L. L. VAN SLYKE, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 


quire an engineer. 





l have several carcasses of horses and 
eattle and would like to use them for fer- 
tilizer. What will be the best way of treat- 
ing them? I expected to use quick lime. 
Will the lime dissolve the bones, and how 
much should be used to a ton of carcass?— 
[L. P. Stratton, Sullivan County, N Y. 

I would suggest that the meat be stripped 
from the bones of the carcass and that it 
be mixed with earth, such as dried muck 
preferably, in layers. It might be well also 
to put in some lime; then allow it to stand 
until well broken down. The bones can be 
taken and mixed ‘with considerable lime 
until they have become brittle when they 
ean be pulverized and used. However, in 
this process it is likely that more or less 
nitrogen will be lost. 

_ 

Experience with Cornstalk Disease—For 
many years I have had experience with cat- 
tle in stalk fields. I have purchased hun- 
dreds of acres of stalk fields in different 
localities and moved my cattle from field 
to field during the entire winter. I was 
eareful to keep them well salted and al- 
ways gave them a few feeds.of corn be- 
fore turning into the first field. I did not 
lose any. A great many farmers let their 
cattle become pretty hungry before turning 
them into the first field, and they gorg: 
themselves with dry husks and corn.—[{H. 
H. Oliver, Tinois. 
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A Great Wheat Crop Secured. 


This journal makes but one estimate of 
the wheat crop of the year, and that on 
October 1, when definite data of threshing 
results are available. From month to month 
during the growing season indicated pro- 
duction is presented, and while these fore- 
casts are usually measurably accurate, yet 
they are merely indications. This year it 
has been pointed out from time to time, 
that the rate of yield was likely to prove 
larger than was anticipated from a casual 
examination of the plant growth, because 
of the unusual vigor of stack and the fact 
that the figures of condition reported each 
month were higher than the repart of the 
preceding month. When this condition ex- 
ists it always foreshadows a surprise at 
the threshing machine, and our final re- 
turns this month fully confirm our earlier 
forecasts. 

The combined spring ang winter wheat 
crops is now estimated at 760,350,000 bush- 
els, grown on 52,225,000 acres, on an aver- 
age yield of 14.6 bushels per acre. The fol- 
lowing statement shows” the estimated 
acreage harvested, rate of yield and total 
wheat production for 1902, by states: 

WHEAT YIELD PER ACRE. 

Winter. Acres Pera 

539,000 16.5 
Pennsylvania ... 1,600,000 15.0 
Texas 1,125,000 
Arkansas 375,000 
Tennessee ....... 1,040,000 
West Virginia .. 450,000 
Kentucky ....... 1,200,000 
GE dees cocccceds See 
Michigan - 1,017,000 
Indiana ......... 2,650,000 
Illinois Peer & 
Wisconsin ....... 125,000 
Minnesota ‘ 
Se 
‘Missouri 
Pree 
Nebraska 
California 
Oregon 
Washington .... 424,000 
Oklahoma 1,470,000 
Other .....cccccee 3,636,000 


31,980,000 


Bushels 
8,894,000 
24,000,000 
12.263,000 
3,188,000 
7,800,000 
3,375,000 
10,200,000 
42,081,000 
17,289,000 
42,665,000 
33,668,000 
2,063,000 
1,045,000 
1,411,000 
59,780,000 
42,760,000 
41,470,000 
37,657,000 
6,525,000 
11,194,000 
17,493,000 
36,360,000 


463,181,000 
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175,000 
558,000 
2,109,000 
9,809,000 
74,919,000 
17,165,000 
910,000 
16,313,000 
75,084,000 
49,288,000 
1,365,000 
12,916,000 


New England.. 10,000 
Michigan 

Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

Iowa adeoawan 
Pere 
Nebraska ....... 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 
California ...... 
Oregon 
Washington 


21,559,000 
Other .....cceceee 16.5 14,999,000 


20,245,000 14.6 297,169,000 

Aggregate .....52,225,000 14.6 760,350,000 
1901 52,072,000 — 752,311,000 

IN WINTER WHEAT THE RATE OF YIELD 

in the central Mississippi valley sirpasses 
all previous records, and over large areas 
is heavier than what has ordinarily been 
considered the full bearing capacity of the 
soil. These remarkable yields are found in 
portions of the Ohio valley, but are most 
striking and general in Illinois, Missouri 
and Nebraska. Offsetting this remarkable 
abundance the rate of yield is low in the 
southern and southwestern states and in 
Kansas in particular. In Texas and Okla- 
homa spring drouth ‘prevailed so long as 
to materially shorten the crop, while in 
Kansas the crop was pastured so close last 
fall and winter that the plant was left 
without sufficient vigor to withstand the 
moderately unfavorable rainfall conditions 
that prevailed early in the spring. The 
situation in Kansas, however, was never so 
bad as represented prior to harvest, and 
present returns from threshing show that 
in some sections of the state a heavy rate 
of yield has been secured. In the countries 
of large production, however, the crop is 
light and the acreage harvested is greatly 
redueed from that sown. The crop of Kan- 
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sas is estimated at 43,000,000 bushels against 
100,000,000 bushels last year. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee and in scat- 
tered localities immediately north of the 
Ohio river, fields were subjected to a 
smothering coat of ice and sleet in Febru- 
ary, causing heavy winter killing and re- 
ducing the stand and vitality of such fields 
as were not destroyed. 

The total acreage of winter wheat is es- 
timated at 31,980,000 acres, the rate of yield 
at 14.5 bushels and the aggregate winter 
wheat crop at 463,181,000 bushels. Last year 
the acreage was finally placed at 31,915,000 
acres, but the rate of yield was a trifle 
lower making a total crop of 460,080,000 
bushels. This comparison shows the pres- 
ent crop the largest ever harvested. The 
quality of the crop is not in keeping with 
its size, it having been damaged by excess 
of moisture at time of ripening and hdr- 
vest, and by rains while in shock. Thresh- 
ing was delayed, but the actual damage to 
quality, while severe, is less than currently 
reported at the time. 


SPRING WHEAT CROP 300,000,000 BUSHELS. 

Final threshing returns for spring wheat 
show results very little different from what 
has been expected. The rate of yield is 
irregular, low in Minnesota, hardly normal 
in South Dakota and above the average in 
North Dakota. The season was not en- 
tirely favorable, being late and too wet for 
the best results. The acreage is estimated 
at about 1,000,000 acres short of the har- 
vested area of last year, or 20,245,000 acres, 
The rate of yield averages 14.6 bushels, 
making a total crop of 297,169,000 bushels. 
The rate of yield is a little larger than that 
of last year and the total crop about 5,000,- 
000 bushels greater. 


DEPARTMENT ESTIMATES TOO LOW. 

It will be noted that this estimate is very 
materially higher than what is generally 
accepted as the estimate of the department 
of agriculture for this year. The latter 
figure is supposed to be about 600,000,000 
bushels. It may be pointed out that no 
final official estimate has yet been made, 
and that for a number of years the depart- 
ment has been accustomed to place its final 
estimate very much higher than the data 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


which it has presented in October would 
indicate. The difference this year, how- 
ever, is so large that a word of official ex- 
planation seems necessary. 

The discrepancy is almost entirely in the 
acreage, the rates of yield as reported by 
the department and by this journal being 
in close agreement. The total acreage as 
now estimated by the department is 44,000,- 
000 acres, 27,000,000 of winter and 17,000,000 
of spring. The census showed the crop of 
1899 with an acreage of 52,589,000 acres, and 
to accept the present official estimate it is 
necessary to concede a reduction of 8,000,- 
000 in three years. Not only is it impos- 
sible to accept this conclusion in view of 
the recorded distribution of these crops, 
but the various reports of the department 
present internal evidence of serious inac- 
curacy of the present department estimate. 

The census returns for 1899 showed that 
the department figures of acreage were 
much too low, afd in recognition of this 
the statistician of the department in May 
of this year revised his estimate of the 
1901 acreage so as to give “proper weight” 
to the census data. This “‘revision’’ added 
more than 2,000,000 acres to winter wheat 
area alone, and a still larger amount to 
the official estimate of the spring wheat 
acreage. While the department revised its 
1901 acreage by the census data, it failed 
to revise its figures for 1902, and we are 
therefore given the anomaly-of having of- 
ficial figures for 1901 revised to the census 
basis, while those for 1902 are presented on 
the old basis. 

If the old basis was short 2,000,000 acres 
for winter wheat in 1901, it must neces- 
sarily be,short to the same extent in 1902. 
In May, 1901, the department reported 28,- 
200,000 acres as the winter wheat area 
standings for harvest. In its final report, 
after revision, it places the area harvested 
in 1901 at approximately 30,200,000. It fol- 
lows that this acreage was standing in May 
when it reported the area standing as 93% 
of that seeded in 1900, the deduction being 
that the seeded area in the fall of 1900 was 
32,500,000 instead of the 30,282,000 reported at 
the time. The area sown last fall was re- 
ported 5.6% larger than that sown in 1900, 
or 34,320,000 acres instead of the 32,000,000 
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FULL HOUSE OF GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT CARNATIONS ON LONG ISLAND 


The picture shows the attractive interior of a house of Gov Roosevelt car- 

_ nations, grown by C. W. Ward, the well-known florist of Long Island. This is prac- 

tically a forcing carnation. It blooms in September and October. strong plants being 

set out in the spring and cut back in June and July and then allowed to grow at will. 

It requires much skill to grow carnations successfully, as outdoor bloomers, and 
there are but few varieties that grow satisfactorily outdoors. 
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Makes Both Ends Meet 


Our new catalogue No. 7! is now ready and sheuld be 
in every household where honest goods at low prices are 
It is the link that makes both ends meet. 
Contains 1096 pages, 70,000 illustrations and 17,000 


desired. 


quotations. 
We send it all charges paid upon receipt of 15 


cents. 
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acres reported last fall. If the area har- 
vested this year is, as reported in May, 85% 
of that seeded last fall, it follows that it 
is 29,172,000 acres and not 27,103,000 as given 
out by the department. 

Undoubtedly the department will see the 
necessity of further revising its acreage 
estimate, in the direction of a liberal in- 
crease. The following showing of the de- 
partment estimate as it now stands, the 
assessor’s returns, by state authority, and 
our estimate of this year’s acreage, in four 
inyportant states will furnish another evi- 
dence that the offfcial estimate for 1902 
must be again “revised.’’ 

WHEAT ACREAGE 1902. 
{Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 


Dept State 
acri assessors A. A. 
i eid cabo ween! 2,024 2,234 2,490 
Indiana - 2,132 2,601 2,650 
SG, A033. 4 1,201 1,235 
Missouri ......... 2,287 3,189 3,050 
Total ++. 1,618 9,225 9,425 


In four states alone, the present official 
estimate -is -1,600,000 acres below™the asses- 
sor’s return, mace by the taxing opicials, 
and always conservative. : 

These facts are presented, not pastion- 
larly for the purpose of criticising the offi- 
cial work, but as an answer to the ques- 
tion frequently asked why American Agri- 
culturist’s estimate of the wheat crop this 
year is so much higher than the govern- 
ment estimate. 


sraitvaitiiibiiiiclos 
Disease of Horse Chestnut Leaves. 


Fr, C. STEWART, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 





Nearly every season, during August and 
September, the appearance Of the horse 
chestnut trees is much injured by the yel- 
lowing and browning of the leaves. In 
many cases the trees look as if scorched by 
fire and the leaves fall. prematurely. This 
trouble is. commonly, but érroneously at- 
tributed te dry weather. In the majority 
* of cases the real cause is a. parasitic fu- 
gus With the aid of a good hand lens, 
the fungus may be seen in the form of nu- 
merous minute, black specks thickly scat- 
tered over the brown spots on the upper 
vurface of the leaves. 

Since the horse chestnut makes its growth 
early in the season, the trees rarely die 
from. the effects of the disease, but it maices 
them unsightly, and thus reduces their 
value as shade trees. No practical way of 
preventing the disease is known. 
it could be prevented: by spraying the trees 


No deubt.. 





with bordeaux mixture, as for other fun 


gous diseases of foliage. 





Organized Marketing. 





The plan for this reform, outlined in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for October 4, is meeting 
with hearty response. It is bound to. suc- 
ceed if farmers generally take hold of the 
matter in earnest.- It is mecessary, how- 
ever, that we hear from a far greater num- 
ber before definite action can be under- 
taken. We therefore ask farmers generally 
to write us short answers to the following 
questions: 

Did you read the brief outline of our plan 
for organized marketing in American Agri- 
culturist, October 4? 

What do you think of the general idea? 

What special crops or products do you 
raise that perhaps could be marketed co- 
operatively to better advantage than by 
your present methods? 

State as near as you. can the difference 
between the price you receive and what the 
consumer pays for these crops or prodicts. 
Without binding yourself in any way, are 
you in favor or:opposed to the simple com- 
prehensive and husiness-like effort to pro- 
mote organized marketing, so that the pro- 
ducers shall. get better prices for their ef- 
forts? 

Have you had any experience, successful 
cr unsuccessful, in associated marketing? 
Please give full particulars. 

Replies to these suggestions. are invited 
at once, and should be sent direct to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, New York city.‘ While 
we wish to hear from all interested, 
it is especially important we hear from 
cranberry growers. 





Peach Fruit Rot has been very scarce in 
Maryland this year. An excellent oppor- 
tunity is offered to test, at Comparatively 
little expense, the efficiency of removing 
the mummied peaches frém the ground 


and trees, as a means of preventing the 
rot next year. This spring it was noticed 
that mummy fruits, which have been 
slightly buried for a year or more, pro- 


duced the perfect stage of the fungus of 
which the ordinary Monilia spores are only 
the conidial stage. The ascospores pro- 
duced from this small mushroom-like 
growth, which rises above the ground, are 
disseminated in great abundance at the 
time the trees are blooming, and probably 
are the greatest source of blossom blight. 
It is bad practice to plow under mummied 
fruits.. They should be gathered and 
burned.—Pref J. B. ‘Newton, Staté Pathol- 
ogist. 
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Pictorial Greenhouse Management 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT. The object of this useful 
manual 2] all classes of horticulturists is to ta 
concise and pleasurable introduction to 
ing, and to compress as much vl as ——_ into 
the space at command. It gives detailed directions. for 
the culture and selection of the leading flowers, fruits 
and vegetables, each subject being made clear by appro- 
priate illustrations accompanying the a. Another val- 
uable feature of this work is none See SS = 
endar,” giving hints and illustrations = wee 
in the year. ustrated, 5x7 inches 157 pages, oth, toe 
Greenhouse Construction 

By L. RB. TAFT. A complete treatise on 
structures and arrangements of the various forms and 
styles of plant houses for professional —., as well 
as amateurs. All the best and =pproved st: 
are so fully and clearly described that anyone who de- 
sires to build a greenhouse will have no difficulty in ce- 
termining the kind best suited to his purpose. Tne 
modern and most successful methods of h ven- 
tilating are fully treated upon. - The construction of _hot- 


beds and frames receives appropriate attention. I[lua- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo a 


Greenhouse Management 


By L. BR. TAFT. This book forms an almost indispensa- 
ble companion volume to Greenhouse Construction. 
it the author gives the results of his many years’ expeti- 
ence, together with that of the most successful florists 
and gardeners, in the management of gr ts 
under glass, So minute and practical are the various 
systems and methods of growing and forcing roses, violets, 
carnations and all the most important florists” ‘plarts, 
as well as fruits and vegetables, described, that by a care- 
ful study of this work and the following ‘of its teachings, 
failure is almost impossible. Dtustrated: Cloth, 12mo,; $L30 


Catalog Free to All 


Our. Brief ive ne mangy {16 pages) will be ont 
free of charge:to all applying for the same. Our Ni 
Large, Descriptive Mlnstrated. Catalog, 100 paces, x8 
inches, 50 illustratious, thoroughly indexed by ti a on 
best books —4- = d hb topics, <s three 

on rm ~~ — 
cents in stamps—which only topia, pent 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N: ¥. - 
Marquette Buflding, Chicago, 
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An Object Lesson in Wheat Growing. 


The splendid work being done by oyr va- 
rious experiment stations is not appreci- 
ated to the fullest extent by many farmers. 
If a large number of farmers could have 
seen the wheat field at Cornell university 
experiment station this season, it would 
have been an object lesson of great value. 
The yield was 38.3 bushels per acre, while 
in adjoining fields, with only a line fence 
between, wheat was scarcely worth cutting. 
It was planted about the same time and 
under the same general conditions, so far 
as weather was concerned. The land on 
the experimental grounds was in oats last 
year and was plowed early after harvest. 
The lighter portions of the field were given 
a’gocd dressing of manure, and about 150 
pounds per acre of high-grade fertilizer was 
drilled in. 

After the land was plowed, it was har- 
rowed abou twice as many times as is cus- 
tomary, and was gang-plowed about 2 
inches deep just before sowing. The wheat 
was seeded about September 25. The stand 
secured was one of the most bountiful seen 
in central New York. The variety was 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff, and 1% bushels of 
seed used per acre. The striking contrast 
between success and failure could not have 
been more marked than that seen in the 
adjoining fields. The photograph shown 
herewith gives a fair idea of the amount 
of wheat in this field after it was cut. 
These results seem to demonstrate the fact 
that Dawsdn’s resists the fly to a very great 
extent. At the same time it has been found 
that this variety in Canada, the place. of 
its origin, is attacked occasionally quite 
seriously by the hessian fly. No explana- 
tion as yet has been offered why this should 
be so, but the facts seem to favor the 
planting of Dawson’s quite extensively in 
the fly region of New York state. It has 
proved to be one of the most valuable 
wheats grown at the experiment station. 


Half Century with Chester White Swine. 


Chester-White swine have been bred and 
shown at fairs and other places by E. B, 
Ashbridge, Chester county, Pa, for the past 
51 years. In 1875 he killed a five-year-old 
animal of this breed which dressed 1026 
pounds. At the recent show at Buffalo, he 
secured 14 premiums, and at the Trenton 
(N J) fair was awarded seven firsts and 
one second prize. Four silver medals were 
awarded him by the Pennsylvania state 
agricultural society, one for the best herd 
shown during seven successive years in that 
state. He has exhibited swine of this class 
at the Pennsylvania state fair 25 successive 
years. In a recent interview Mr Ashbridge 
gave the following interesting facts about 
his methods: 

“T permit my stock to run on the ground 
usually the year round in an apple or- 
chard. I find that the animals do very well 
where a good shelter with a dry nest is 
provided for them. I use what has been 
termed a wigwam hut for hogs. It is con- 
structed by fastening 4 by 4 inch scantling 
6 to 8 feet long on the ground. Sometimes 
four sapling locust posts are used for this 
purpose. Fourteen-foot pine boards are cut 
in two and nailed to the bottom of the 
scantling with the tops touching, forming 
a wigwam. The end is boarded up with the 
same kind of lumber, while the opposite 
end is left open. The cracks during the fall 
and winter months are covered with bat- 
ten or narrow boards. These houses are 
light, durable and easily moved about the 
orchard when desired. They cost me about 
2.50 each. 

“With plenty of good dry’ bedding, con- 
sisting of leaves, straw and other litter, I 
find these huts more desirable than any 
kind of pen or shelter I have testek In 
the case of breeding sows, the animal lies 
down when her back touches the slant of 
the roof. In this way the little pigs find 
plenty of room next to the outside, where 
they are well protected, and at the same 
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time less liable to injury by the mother 
lying or treading on them. In the summer 
months when grass is plentiful, I feed noth- 
ing except a little corn on the ear when I 
think it is desirable. In the fall and win- 
ter I use a mixture of brown middlings and 
water. The morning feed is mixed the night 
previous, and the evening meal is prepared 
in the morning’ “About one gallon of this 
mixture is given a full-grown hog each 
time. In very cold weather sometimes a 
small quantity of corn on the ear is fed. 
So far as pork is concerned, this breed of 
animals will make as much meat with the 
Same amount of feed as any other class.’ 


Some Points in Choosing Dairy Cows. 


In an informal talk on this subject at a 
recent field meeting of the Connecticut 
dairymen’s association, J. B. Walker, who 
has had many years’ successful experience 
as a dairyman, said that there were some 
points of a cow to look at regardless of her 
personal appearance. The milk veins were 
important. Small veins and a small milk 
well indicated poor milkers, while large, 
tortuous veins and a large well indicate 
a good flow of milk. The hide.should be 
thin and mellow, but some good cows have 
rather a thick hide. The escutcheon is not 
of so much importance. Some good cows 
have poor escutcheons and vice versa. 

She should have a long, thin tail and a 
thin shoulder. She should have ‘a “cowy” 
head, eyes wide apart, head long and thin 
with a thin neck. A good fore udder is the 
sign of a gecd cow. Many cows, particu- 
larly of the Jersey breed, have poor udders. 
The udder should not be fleshy. The ap- 
pearance of it should indicate a good 
stream and easy milkers. The latter is 
important, for hired men will soon dry off 
hard milkers. He likes a straight back 
rather than a crooked one, does not lay 
much stress on the pelvic arch and doesn’t 
like a sway back. 

The ribs should be well spaced. A large, 
prominent eye is a good sign, and indicates 
whether she will stand up to her feed. It 
is also desirable to have her wedge shaped, 
but the wedge should start from the right 
end. The cow should broaden out from the 
shoulders backward and not from the head. 
She should also broaden out from the rear 
forehead, and in this way will have a large, 
capacious barrel. 

International Stock Show Promising— 
The outlook for the international live stock 
exposition at Chicago November 29 to De- 
cember 6, is improving every day. Last 
year several -governors, representing che 
leading states of the union, were preserit, 
and this season more of them will be ca 
hand. Besides these, representatives of the 
British, German, French and Italian gov- 
ernments will come over and take notes. 
The agricultural college features will be 
important, the rules and regulations of 
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which can be secured by writing to Prof C. 
F. Curtiss of Ames, Ia. Animals entered 
by the colleges for competition in their own 
classes, must be bred and owned by them. 
This applies to the fat stock division as 
well as the pure bred. The pure bred live 
stock building with its splendid agricultu- 
ral exhibits will be in full operation. A 
large number of the associations will have 
their headquarters in this building and will 
use the various rooms for meeting places. 
A movement is now on foot to establish in 
this building a gallery, where will be hung 
photographs of fhe men who have done 
most toward building up the live stock in- 
dustry of the United States. 


Feed Young Colts Carefully—Young 
colts that have just been weaned should be 
fed very carefully. ‘Give easily digested 
food, such as a mixture of oats and bran, 
good hay, bright corn fodder and the like. 
If corn is fed, it should be ground, as it is 
difficult for colts to properly chew hard 
kernels. The hay should be fine and well 
cured. A young colt’s stomach gets out 
of order rather easily and the best of feeds 
should be provided during the next three 
or four months. It will pay in the end, as 
the growth will be great and the animal 
will get a good start. A vigorous cdlt when 
a year old will take care of itself without 
so much attention to the selection of feeds. 


Fecundity of Ayrshires—An interesting 
case of fecundity is reported in the agri- 
cultural journal of Victoria, Australia. A 
thoroughbred Ayrshire cow owned by J. W. 
Anderson of Tower Hill Park gave birth to 
twins—male and female. The bull when old 
enough was placed on one of Mr Ander- 
son’s dairy farms and the first season (1902) 
12 of the cows gave birth to twins. The 
future of this bull and his pregeny will be 
watched with interest. Ordinarily twins 
are not considered valuable as breeders. 

Duroc Entries to Close—Sec Robert J. 
Evans of El Paso, Ill, announces that en- 
tries for volume 9 of the national Duroc- 
Jersey record will close October 20. All 
breeders who have animals to register 
should send in the record at once. The cat- 
alog for the Kansas show of Duroc-Jerseys 
will be issued in a short time. 


Herefords at the American Royal—Sec 
Cc. R. Thomas of the Hereford association 
announces that the entries made by Here- 
ford breeders for the Kansas City stock 
show October 20 to 25, approximate about 
300 head. 


Size of Flocks—Sheep are profitable only 
when kept in flocks. The beginner should 
start with 25 and gradually increase the 
number until he has about 200. For the or- 
dinary farmer that is large enough. 


Ensilage for Beef Cattle is becoming 


more and more popular. 
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ASHBRIDGE’S PENNSYLVANIA CHESTER WHITE SOW. 


SHOWN AT NEW JERSEY STATE FAIR IN 1901. 
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FIELD OF DAWSON’S GOLDEN CHAFF WHEAT AT CORNELL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Educational Tests of Dairy Butter. 





It will be remembered that a_ series 
of tests were carried on under the direc- 
tion of the department of agriculture, look- 
ing to the determination of the keeeping 
qualities of butter. Butter was sent in 
once a month by a number of.creamery op- 
erators. This was kept under ordinary cold 
storage conditions and tested from month 
to month to note the changes. A prelim- 
inary report will be given at the butter 
maker’s convention in Milwaukee this 
month, but so far as the department is con- 
cerned, Maj Henry E. Alvord, chief of the 
dairy division, states that any report of 


consequence upon the educational tests will 
not be ready for some time. 

“With the mass of data incident 
to these successive monthly tests,’’ he 
he says, “and particularly regarding the 


keeping quality of the butter, which is 
the part of it to which this office has given 
most attention, it will be impossible to 
compile any satisfactory report before De- 


cember or January. Indeed, I think that , 


the June butter ought to be kept until Jan- 
uary for its last examination, and the Oc- 
tober butter ought to be kept considerably 
longer. By good rights, no report ought to 
be expeeted from us before next spring. I 
state this fact because it seems to be fair 
to us and of sufficient interest to all con- 
cerned to have it stated in the _ public 
press.”’ 
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Balanced Ration Best for Cows—At the 
New Jersey experiment station, a ration 
consisting of silage, timothy and clover hay, 
wheat, bran and corn-and-cob meal, was 
compared with a ration of silage, timothy 
and clover hay, wheat bran, dry brewers’ 
grains and cottonseed meal. The yield of 
milk was almost 13% greater from the sec- 
ond ration and the yield. of fat was also 
higher. With the first ration the cost of 
food for 100 pounds of milk was 69 cents, 
while with the second it was only 66 cents. 
The animals also did better on the second 
ration. It was nitrogenous, while the first 
was carbonaceous. 


Stable Sanitation—Whitewash will kill 
and hold all germs with which it comes in 
contact. It has the effect of making the 
barn or inclosure lighter and much more 
wholesome for the animals contained in it. 
Whitewash can be put on with a good spray 
pump made for that purpose, or with a 
brush. On rough walls, the material should 
be very thick, especially for the first coat. 
The interior of any building sprayed sev- 
eral times during the season will be much 
less liable to spread germs in the milk and 
other substaiices, ; 


Oleo in Austria can no longer be sold as 
genuine butter, but must be plainly labeled 
margarin. This is the result of a new law 
passed by the Austrian parliament, going 
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When the dairy alphabet is 
for thece things -ateapitelty, 
ree n plicity 
Satisfaction, Sharples. 
They all mean the same thing: 


Sharples ) 


Tubular Dairy 
Separators, 
The simple separator—free from complicated parts— 
easy to turn and easy to clean. 
The satisfactory separators—get- 
ting more cream of better quality— j 
yielding a 6% greater profit on your 
nvestment than any other separator. 
Our Business ee pe om, ene No. 100 
explains how and why, but og 
ator tells its own story better 
words can. : 
You may try it and then decide - 
whether you want it or not. 


Sharples Co. - P, M, Sharples, 
Chleege: ils. West Chester,Pa. 











P ? . You may have a 
into effect with the opening of June. To National Cream Separator free for 
make recognition of the counterfeit easier, Z ten days, to try in your own dairy, or 
10% of its weight must be sesame oil, which _—— - on your own farm. If it does 
2 3 @ not come up to our guar- 
can be easily detected chemically. | antee, ship it back at our 
expense. The 


Grain Feed for Calves—An _ excellent ' ° 
grain feed for calves is oats and corn, equal National 
parts, well ground. If oats are not obtain- . 
able, use bran or ground wheat screen- 


ings. Sheaf oats is also excellent. If corn | Cream 
is not available or too high priced, oats will fo 


do well. 





The Best Way to prevent cattle from 


breaking out of the pasture is to have is the closest skimmer and 
good fences and not overcrowd. If any lightest running of all cream 
re chronic jumpers better sell the r Socio, = 2 Sane 
are rome Jumpers r ee em 0 tially built, readily cleaned and easily man- 
keep them in the barn. aged—very practical; very profitable. Write 


for illustrated descriptive book and full par- 
ticulars of free trial offer. 


Milk Standard—The standard for pure NATIONAL D 
AIRY co. 
milk in Michigan was established in ’99. It Newark, Mr" cpg 


is, water 8714%, solids 12%4%, fat 3%, spe- 
cific gravity 1.29 to 2.33. 














The Subsoil Under Forest in spring is 
more moist than on the prairie. 
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Ol MEAL | Process | LINSEED OIL 
The Very t th White Lead 
Feed for horses, cows, |Makes paint last for years 
she hogs, apa etejon house, barn or fence. 
Health, strengthand proj Diamond Ready Mixed 
ductive power to animals| Paints and Weather Proof 

Are you feeding it? Cheap4 Paints are reliable. 

est feedin the market. For old oil meal, . 
linseed oil and white lead, ask for ‘“Thompson’s”’ 

or address the manufacturers, 

THOMPSON & CO.., Diamond Oil Mill, Allegheny, Pa. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED if Our 63 Package of Renowned 


re and MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY os 
Eire wit ne. W. BIR D& SON, Fails to.cure any case of heaves, no matter how long siand. 
Hest Welpeia, Maw. and nod we Dont allow your horse to suffer. MINERAL H¥-A VE 
REMEDY CoO., 505 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






























Don't forget the name.) 
c hdl < long-lived, aoe roof- 
en! 














FREE! NEW HOG BOOK 


A copy of the new, revised and enlar, edition of 
“HOGOLOGY” will be sent free to any hog-raiser on 
request who mentions this paper when writing. 

A few of the many important subjects that 
are thoroughly covered in this valuable book 
are: Descriptions and illustrations of the 
leading breeds of swine; swine-record asso- 
ciations; best location for hog raising; select- 
ing a breed; what constitutes a good hog for 
the farmer; value of a good boar; value of a 

digree; breeding; care of the sow; rearing 

all pigs; fecundity of sows; practical foods; 
the runt pig; when to market; inbreeding; 
anatomy of the hog (fully illustrated); dis- 
eases and treatment, etc., etc. 


It Costs Nothing to Feed My Remedy 


as it will pay for itself many times over by the extra flesh it will produce without extra feed. 
Twenty-six years’ unequaled success. It isa REMEDY—not a “food.” None genuine with- 
out signature of Dr. Haas on each package or can label. 


I PAY FOR ALL HOGS THAT DIE 


when my Remedy is fed asa preventive. This is the strongest reliable guarantee ever given 


edy. Write for terms. 
aremedy. Write for terms JOS. HAAS, V. S., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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A Woman’s Way with Turkeys. 


MRS ROSA DITTO, KENTUCKY. 


i find turkey raising about as profitable 
as any other business connected with a 
farmer’s wife’s duties. I have been in the 
business about ten years. I have experi- 
mented with several different kinds and for 
the iast five years have confined myself to 
the Mammoth Bronze as being the most 
profitable. I keep from four to five hens 
and one male, and usually market from 40 
to 50 turkeys each season, After the turkey 
hens have laid their first clutch, I set two 
of them on 18 eggs each, snugly housed in a 
quiet corner of the yard, and the balance 
of the eggs are set under chicken hens. 

When the little poults come out, I give 
each a grain of black pepper and divide 
them equally between the two turkey hens. 
These hens, with their young, are placed in 
a pen made of wide plank, in which a hovel 
is placed so they can be fastened up every 
night and during rough days, until about 
three weeks old. I find them the most ten- 
der fowl I ever raised. As they are not 
inclined to eat the first two days, I feed 
them very little, but when they begin to 
eat I feed them from feur to six times a 
day on nice egg bread and sweet milk. I 
have found it .expensive and unnecessary 
to feed hard boiled eggs. 

In about a week, if the weather is dry, I 
turn them out through the day and put 
them up every night until they are large 
enough to fly up in the trees. Besides the 
regular bread and milk ration, I give them 
one warm feed of gravy and scraps every 
morning after they are two weeks old. This 
is generally sufficient for them until they 
are brought up at night, as they are old 
enough to provide for themselves during 
the day. In order to bring them home I 
feed them regularly every evening until 
sold. I generally sell at Thanksgiving, the 
young hens weighing about 14 pounds and 
young males 18 to 20. I have had several 
yearling hens weigh 24 pounds and males 
in proportion. 

The worst enemy I have to contend with 
is vermin. How to account for it I cannot 
tell, as the hens are never housed in win- 
ter or summer. After experimenting, the 
only remedy I use is one-third crude car- 
bolic_acid mixed with two-thirds lard and 
rubbed under the neck and under wings. 
Two applications generally rids them of 
lice. The first is given when they are one 
week old and the other two weeks later. 


Preparing Bees for Winter. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 


The colony should have a good queen, not 
more than one or two years old. A queen 
from the present season’s raising is still 
better. A young queen, if reared from 
good stock, will populate the colony much 
faster in the spring and prepare it for the 
honey harvest. Old queens are likely to 
die during winter and leave ‘the bees 
queenless. The fate of the colony is then 
assured as there are then no eggs in the 
hive with which to rear another queen. 
The bees of a queenless colony will prob- 
ably survive the winter but will dwindle 
away to nothing in March or April when 
activity actually begins. 

Any well ripened sealed honey that is 
not crystalized or granulat« is good win- 
ter food. In most places bees store enough 
honey from autumn flowers to winter on. 
Other conditions being equal, those colonies 
having the most honey stored compactly 
in the center of the brood apartment, 
where the last brood of young bees have 
emerged, are most likely to winter best. 
About 30 pounds honey ‘will winter a nor- 
mal colony in the middle states. 

When natural stores are lacking a sub- 
stitute, consistiag of granulated sugar and 
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For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers, They enrich the earth. 
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water, can be made. The consistency of 
the syrup should be like thin honey. It 
should be fed early in the autumn as rap- 
idly as the bees can store it away. It is 
poor policy to permit bees to enter winter 
quarters without’ an abundance of stores. 

The bees must also be kept dry and 
warm. A substant hive with a _ tight 
roof will k and snow from the 
cluster. A few inches of dry, porous ma- 
terial, such; as chaff or ground cork, will 
have a good effect in keeping the bees com~- 
fortable and alléwing the moisture to pass 
off slowly. While it is essential to keep the 
bees warm they must Rave air even during 
severest weather. I advocate a full width 
entrance, but no top ventilation for a draft 
would be injurious. I advise a wind break 
of some sort on the north and west sides 
of the hives. Also guard against mice and 
have the hive entrances shallow and long 
rather than round. 


Fattening Ducks in China. 


MRS ANNIE W. HUGHES. 


Some of the duck and geese boats on the 
Chinese rivers shelter as many as _ 2000 
birds, which have been purchased wholesale, 
at the great duck and geese farms, and 
reared for the market. Beyond the first ex- 
pense of buying the birds, the boat owner 
incurs no expense in feeding them, as he 
simply turns them out twice a day to for- 
age for themselves along the mud shores 
and the neighboring fields, where they find 
abundance of land crabs, frogs and insects. 
They are allowed a couple of hours for 
feeding and are then called back, when they 
obey with an alacrity which is surprising. 

The greater part of these ducks are hatched 
artificially. Large duck hatching estab- 
lishments are found along the banks of all 
small creeks and streams near Canton, as 
well as the other large Chinese cities. In 
these hatching houses many thousands of 
eggs daily are being warmed gradually in 
great baskets filled up with heated chaff 
and placed on shelves of very open bas- 
ket work, which are. arranged in tiers all 
around the walls, while on the ground are 
placed earthenware stoves full of burning 
charcoal. Here the eggs are kept for a 
day and a night, the position of the bas- 
kets with reference to the stoves being con- 
stantly changed by attendants. 

After this preliminary heating, the eggs 
are removed to other baskets in another 
heated room, to which they are dexter- 
ously carried in cloths, each containing 
about 50 eggs. Here the eggs remain for a 
fortnight, each egg being frequently moved 
from place to place, to equalize its share 
of the heat. After this they are taken to 
a third room, where they are spread over 
wide shelves, and covered with thick, warm 
cotton. At the- end of another fortnight, 
hundreds of little ducklings simuitaneous- 
ly break their shells and by evening, per- 
haps 2000 fluffy little beauties are launched 
into life and are forthwith fed on rice water, 

Duck farmers are in attendance to buy 
so many hundred of these ducklings, for 
they know precisely when each great hatch- 
ing is to take place, These the farmers 
take off to their respective farms, where 
there are. already an. immense number of 
ducks and geese of different ages, all in 
separate lots. The geese, owing to the thick- 
ness of their eggshells, are not _ hatched 
artificially; still, flocks numbering 600 or 800 
are reared, and are provided with shelves 
on which to roost, as damp ground is con- 
sidered injurious to the young birds. 

The baby ducks bought by the duck farm- 
ers are fed on boiled rice, and. after a while 
are given bran, maggots.and other delica- 
cies, till the-day comes when the owners 
of the duck boats come to purchase the 
half-grown birds, and commence. to let 
them fatten themselves. This continues un- 
til they-are-ready for the market, and are 
either sold -for immediate consumption or 
bought wholesale by the provision. dealers, 


who split, salt and dty them in—the’ sun. | 





Catarrh 


Invites Consumption 


It weakens the delicate lung tissues, de« 
ranges the digestive organs, and breaks 
down the general health. 

It often causes headache and dizzi- 
ness, impairs the taste, smell and hear- 
ing, and affects the voice. 

Being a constitutional disease it re- 
quires a constitutional remedy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Radically and permanently cures ca- 
tarrh of the nose, throat, stomach, bow- 
els, and more delicate organs. 

Read the testimonials. 

No substitute for Hood’s acts like 
Hood’s. Be sure to get Hood’s. 

“I was troubled with catarrh 20 years. 
Seeing statements of cures by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, resolved to try it. Four bottles 


entirely cured me.” William Sherman, 1030 
6th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 





Cold Water 


f PAINT} 


beats the fire fiend every time 

because itis also a fire-proof 
paint, Costs one-fifth as muchas 
Pil paint and lasts better, because 
it will neither erack, scale nor 
bil. ter. . Made in white,and all 
colors. Anybody can mix ‘and ap- 
ply it. Beware of substitutes— 
Asbestine is the original fire and 
water-proof cold water paint. Ask 
your dealer for the paint, but be 
Sure te send direct to us for price 
list and tint cards. 7 
The Water Paint Company F 

Dept. A-2, 


100 William my York. id 





IPPLEY'S Combination 
STEAM C 
cook 25 bushels of A on 
ieee in om tanks 20 =e away. 
Will heat dairy, b 
Mads of boiler s: 


to talogus an ct 
RIPPLEY r HARDWARE CO., + 
Box 236 Grafton, Ml, 


A GOOD ROOF 


SWAN'S At a Low Price 


is “e3 you get every 
STANDARD ime you use 
ROOFING 





SWAN’S 


Theroof is the most 
expensive element 
of repair on all 
buildings. We help 
you make it the 
least expensive. 
Easily laid on new 
roofs or over old 
ehingles or tin. Becomes as hard and resisting as slate. 
It’s ae yrs gaa Water Proof. Send for free 


samples and 
THE A. P. SWAN C CO. 110 Nassau St., NEW YORK, 
EES 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED.PAINTS 


AtWHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
Per Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
..in use 58 years. Officially Endorsed by the 

.” Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
0. wr NaeESOLL. 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


POWERS 


The Fearless Railway Horse Powers 
run easter and yield more power than 
}, any Others, ill make your farm 
pay. Also threshers, engines, cut- 
ers, silos, saw machines. HAR- 


DER Mfg. CO., Cobleskill. N.¥. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 





























PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


A FLOCK OF 
owned by Mrs Fannie Pitzer of Pike county, 
Mo, is the favorite livestock on this farm, 
at least with the female members of the 
family. Mrs Pitzer finds that thoroughbred 
fowls eat no more than cOmmon stock, that 
they lay more eggs, weigh heavier and the 
frequent sales of both stock and eggs for 
breeding purposes.adds considerably to the 
income and profit. 

The heart, gizzard and entrails are also 
dried and sold separately and the bills, 
tongues and feet are pickled in brine. 


Winter Preparations for Poultry—if 
the house is not comfortable, it is 
easier and cheaper to make it so than 
to furnish ‘the extra feed required 
to keep the hens warm. A _ log house 
with a little work will make as com- 
fortable a place for the poultry as any. 
See that the spaces between logs are well 
chinked up and daubed, preferably with 
lime mortar, but stiff clay will do for a few 
winters. Have the roof tight. A roof 
thatched with straw is warm = and 
will last out the winter if boards or poles 
are placed on it to prevent the winds blow- 
ing it off. If possible have both door and 
window in south side of coop. If the house 
is of boards, more work will be required 
to make it warm, and if time is an object, 
building paper is the best you can do for 
inside finish. It can be put on quickly with 
laths and nails, and is warm. Don’t neg- 
lect to prepare a scratching shed, and have 
it adjoin the roosting house.—[Mrs T. C. C, 











October Hatched Chicks may be made 
very profitable if one has a separate pen 
for them. Good fertile eggs can usually be 
secured in September or early October at 
a reasonable cost. The chicks will feather 
out before cold winter weather sets in and 
the cockerels attain salable size at a time 
when they command good prices. Lice are 
not likely to be troublesome at this time 
of year. The pullets will begin laying as 
soon as they are old enough, which is 
just as the natural breeding season arrives 
in spring. They are not mature enough 
to make good breeding stock, but will lay 
well all summer and fall when other fowls 
have largely stopped. If you have accom- 
modations for them set a few hens or start 
an incubator and later report to us the 
results. 





Bleaching Old Combs—Old combs that 
have had brood reared in them for any 
length of time become very dark colored, 
and honey, no matter how clear it. be, will 
become stained if stored in them. But 
these old combs are tough and make the 
best of extracting combs if properly treated. 
Lay them out in a rain, turning occasional- 
ly to get each side filled, and let them soak 
for awhile. Place them on a division board, 
one at a time, and give a quick, downward 
motion which will throw nearly all the 
water out of the upper side. Turn the comb 
over and repeat. The ‘water:will be very 
ddrk and strong. Continue this operation 
of filling and soaking until the water runs 
clear. Use pure, soft water to pour on the 
combs if it does not rain. 
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WHAT A SAMPLE BOTTLE 
OF SWAMP-ROOT DID 





To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, 


Liver and Bladder 


Remedy, will do for YOU, Every Reader of The American Agricultur- 
ist May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 


Among the many famous investigated cures of Swamp- 


Root, the ones we publish this week for the benefit 
of our readers, speak in the highest terms of the won- 
derful curative properties of this great kidney, liver 
and bladder remedy, 

Mrs, H. N. Wheeler, of 117 High Rock St., Lynn, 


Mass., writes on Nov. 2, 1901: ‘‘About 18 months ago I 
had a very severe spell of sickness. I was extremely 
sick for three weeks, and when I finally was able to leave 
my bed I was left with excruciating pains in my back. 
My water at times looked very like coffee. I could pass 
but little at a time, and then only after ‘suffering great 
pain. My physical condition was such that I had no 
strength and was all run down. The doctors said my 
kidneys were not affected, but I felt certain that they 
were the cause of my trouble. My sister, Mrs. C, E, 
Littlefield, of Lynn, advised me to give Dr, Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root a trial. I procured a bettle and inside 
of three days commenced to get relief. I followed up 
that bottle with another, and at the completion of this 
one found I ‘was completely cured. My strength re- 
turned, and.to-day I am as well as ever. My business 
is that of canvasser,- I am on my feet a great deal of 
the time, and have to use much energy in getting 
around. My cure is therefore all the more remarkable, 
and is exceedingly gratifying to me.”’ 


Nt. 6 N rete 








MKS. & N. WHEELER. 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney an@ bladder rem- 


edy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 


ful cures of the most distressing cases. 


It stands the highest for its wonder- 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for moré sicknes d fferi 
3 é than 
any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other cau = kideey treat 
eS to continue, fatal results are sure fo follow. a ee ee 
fe often see @ friend, a relative, or an acquaintance, apparently well, but in a f 
y y y , ; : ” pad 
days we may be grieved to learn of their severe illness, or aay d death, caused by 
that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Disease, 


The Effect of the Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root. 


“Having heard that 


you coul 
Kilmer & Co., ees 


Binghamton, N. 


regularly for some time and 
derangement of the digestive functions. I think my 
trouble was due to too close confinement in my business. 
I can recommend it “1ighly for all liver and kidney 
complaints. I am not in the habit of endorsing any med- 
icine, but in this case I cannot speak too much in praise 
of what Swamp-Root has done for me.” 


: t a 
consider it unsurpassed as a remedy for torpi 


Eas sete. bettip os Swamp-Root, free by mail, I wrote to Dr, 
, “ e e 
trying the sample bottle that I sent to the drug store and poets tae 


I was s0 pleased after 
supply. I have used Swamp-Root 
d liver, loss of appetite and gexeral 


43 1-2 West 
NI Lowe 


fe 
Springtield, Uhio, Feb. Zlst, 190L 


procured 
Ww 


SPECIAL NOTE—If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking the wonderful dis- 
covery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they will 
help all the other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 

You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, sent abso- 
lutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp-Root, and containing many 
of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women 
who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, to the great curative properties of 


Swamp-Root. 


In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that 


you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Roet is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 














jothing equals green cut bone for hens. 


y nes can cut it with 
5 atest 
Mann’s 37sec Bone Cutter. 
Open ho; 
ree Trial. No pay until you'resatisfied, 
Ifyou don’t like it, return atour expense. Isn’t this 









r. Automatic feed. 10 Daya’ 
for you than to pay for a machine you never 
tried? Ceti’g tree. F. Ww. MANN 
Box 10, Milford, 





co., 
Mass. 





D) BUSHELS OF ERGs 


ollow the feeding of cut 
ne. The 


BY Green Bone 
Cutter 

ig the simplest. fastest and easiest bone cutter 
le. Price $6.00 up. Sold on 15 days trial. 

Batisfaction or no sale. Send for price book 
Special Proposition. 

Stratton Mfe. (o., Boz 95, Erie, Pa. 


PRICES ON WIRE ! 


Wholesale prices to farmers on 
COILED SPRING WIRE, SHOOTH GAL- 
VANIZED WIRE, BARB WIRE and 
STAPLES. Write for our latest 
Prices—we can save you money. We 
make the strongest and most dur- 
able Coiled Spring Fenee made, 200 te 
S6ée per rod. Cutalog free. 





TWO KINDS 





of fence—one that will last a lifetime and one that will 
last from three to five years if not exposed to hard usage. 
The FROST FENCE is the one that will last a lifetime. 
Send for catelogue. THE FROST WIRE FENCE 
Co., Clevelaud, Ohio. 





50000 FARMERS 


Now use Duplex Machines, making Fence 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig and Chicken-tight at 
ACTUAL COST OF WIRE 
im and save profit fence manufacturers extort. 
wm Why don’t youl Machineon Catalog free 

Kitselman Bros. Box D16,Huncie, Ind. 














THE BROWN FEKCE & WIRE CO., 
Cleveland, Okie. 


LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free vf all 
eharges at your shipping point. 


WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
_ CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 69 BUFFALO, &, % 
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Dun’t forget those cash prize offers for 
best essays on swine breeding, as an- 
nounced in American Agriculturist Septem- 
ber 20. These contributions are coming for- 
ward rapidly, but there is still chance for 
any one of a hundred others winning the 
prizes to be awarded later. 


That was an impressive collection of ap- 
ples shown by the Ohio experiment station 
at the state fair recently in the Buckeye 
state. When it is remembered that the 
experiment station at Wooster set out its 
orchard only a few years ago, the spedi- 
mens were all the more remarkable. We 
have asked Prof Green, under whose direc- 
ticn these results were obtained, to give us 
a list of the more valuable and promising 
varieties. Farmers who are going to plant 
new orchards this fall or next spring should 
look to their experiment stations for advice. 


$$$. 


Advocates of enlarging the Erie canal to 
accommodate 1000-ton barges are very act- 
ive. The American Agriculturist favors 
converting this canal into a deep water- 
way, but believes it should be done at na- 
tional rather than federal expense. Those 
who want the state to pay the bill assert 
that only 3% of the total expense of the 
state comes from taxes on real estate: the 
other 97% of the state’s revenue comes from 
such indirect sources as liquor license, cor- 


. poration and inheritance taxes, etc, Greater 


New York and Buffalo paying nearly 85% 
of these items.. Mr Raymond of the canal 
enlorgement. committee gees on to figure 
out that for every dolar Cattaraugus coun- 


EDITORIAL 


ty, for instance, pays into the State, she 
gets back ten dollars from the state treus- 
ury for her schools, insane, courts, chari- 
table institutions, etc. But if New York 
city and Buffalo want this canal so much, 
let them pay for it. Every farmer knows 
that al! the money saved in state expendi- 
tures by so much reduces state taxes. 


It is quite apparent to those who know 
much about agricultural education that 
some of the college presidents, belonging 
to the old school, are not entirely satisfied 
or in sympathy with the present American 
association of agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations. This fact was brought 
out during the lively meetings at Atlanta 
this week. From a recent letter sent out by 
the president of one of our prominent agri- 
cultural colleges, it is apparent there is a 
movement on foot to, eliminate or get rid 
of the experiment station side of th:s asso- 
ciation if, possible. From the tone of the 
letter in question it would seem that the 
leaders in this movement would be better 
satisfied with the organization if its mem- 
bership were more select. It is admitted 
on all sides that the foundation for the 
present agricultural ‘college and experiment 
station movement was laid by some of the 
older heads of the institution, whose influ- 
ence upon the farming community has 
been far-reaching. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the recent rapid 
strides made in our colleges and stations 
have been due, to a very great extent, to 
the younger class of teachers and investi- 
gators,.who belong to the ‘more modern 
school. We do not wonder that the. pres- 
ence of younger members of this associa- 
tion, full of ambition and earnestness; and 
who are capable of pushing. agricultural 
education from the farmers’ standpoint, are 
more or less feared by some of our veteran 
leaders, who have so long held the reins. 
To any careful student of the situation it 
is apparent that much of the progress in 
agricultural education during the past ten 
years has been the logical outcome of the 
work accomplished by the younger men of 
this association. 

a, 

One of our contemporaries has been sued 
by a concern that feels aggrieved over 
some criticism on its method of doing 
business. But this is far from being the 
first case of the kind, as the paper noted 
claims. One of the most remarkable libel 
suits ever brought against a publication 
in the United States was that against 
American Agriculturist some years ago by 
a patent medicine manufacturer who 
claimed that his goods had been misrepre- 
sented. He was defeated. Only last win- 
ter a gang of cannery sharks, who had 
been exposed by American Agriculturist, 
brought suit against it, but we called their 
bluff and the case was withdrawn. Stiil 
more, our “racket”? with some fraudulent 
commission merchants in Chicago a few 
years since was another instance. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist fights the farmers’ bat- 
tle in these and other ways and without 
making much fuss about it, too. 

SEE BOE eee 

The express companies object to the par- 
cel post proposition and hope that it may 
fail when brought before congress. Why 
shouldn't they dbject; it will cut into their 
revenue. Outside of these companies, 
however, there is practically no reasonable 
objection to a logical system. A parcels 
post system is needed both for domestic 
service and for foreign ~business and is 
bound to come. 

ee ene 

This year a large number of farmers have 
suffered considerable loss from the reglect 
of railroads to put in sufficient culverts for 
drainage. It is only during the wet season 
that these are needed, but there ought to 
be some means of compelling the railroads 
to provide them wherever it is necessary to 
get rid of surface water. In some states 
thousands of acres in the aggregate 
were flooded this year and the crops 


. 


destroyed because of the railreads’ neglect. 
There is no reason why this matter could 
not be adjusted. A conference between 
farmers interested and railroad officials 
might be of some benefit, especially if the 
farmers would unite and insist that drain- 
age be. provided or damages paid. 
ae 

We have the interest of readers at heart 
and are working for them just as though 
they were individual members of our fam- 
ily. We only ask a slight favor of you, 
and that is, if you need anything for the 
farm or household, see if it is not advertised 
here. If it is, buy through this paper. You 
will get good goods at low prices, and are 
assured of perfect satisfaction. Please do 
not overlook mentioning the paper when 
you write advertisers. Read our guarantee 
on this page. 

Great interest was aroused among our 
readers by the very clever puzzle on Page 
32 of last week’s American Agriculturist. 
This week we present a little puzzle con- 
test that will be even more interesting. Lots 
more nice and novel things in this line are 
in hand for the winter. 





Forest Fires and Legislation—In the 
east, legislation has done little toward solv- 
ing the forest fire problem. Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and New York, together 
with Minnesota, are possible exceptions. 
The best forest fire laws are in all proba- 
bility those of Pennsylvania, which makes 
an annual appropriation of $15,000 in sup- 
port of this provision. State constables 
serve as fire wardens in their townships 
and receive extra pay for their services. 
Minnesota, brought te a sense of* responsi- 
bility by disasters, of which the Hinckley 
fire was the most terrible, has established 
an efficient forest fire system. Massachu- 
setts has good legislation, while New York 
forest fire-laws are generally limited in 
their effect to state reserves and parks, but 
have been productive of good results. West 
of the Rocky mountains little is®¢done to- 
ward the suppression of fires. While legis- 
lation is necessary in this-direction, it must 
be accompanied by co-operation of the peo- 
ple and officers charged with enforcement. 
The fall and early spring are the danger- 
ous seasons for forest fires in most densely 
wooded sections. Special precaution should 
be taken at this time. Alfred Gaskell sug- 
gests that placards be placed on trees along 
roads and trails, with notices of danger 
and warnings of penalties to all those who 
violate fire laws. 


Simple Winter Feeding—To feed mash 
requires a great amount of time, and lIeav- 
ing this important item out of the question 
I can et more eggs®* with dry grain. In a 
self-feeding feed box I keep a constant sup- 
ply of wheat, oats and whole corn in about 
equal parts, in cold weather, leaving out 
corn in warm weather. Buckwheat and 
barley may be added to advantage if* not 
too expensive. Keep on hand a constant 
supply®of oyster shells, grit and fresh wa- 
ter, also one or more cabbages, suspended 
with a string from ceiling just within reach. 
Some form of meat must be provided in 
moderate quantities two or three times a 
week. Clover, if of good quality might be 
substituted for the cabbage. A liberal sup- 
ply of dust in a large flat box is important 
for biddy’s health, also a good clean litter 
to scratch in.—{Fred R. Trask, Worcester 
County, Mass. 


Storing Apples and Pears—iIn some Ger- 
man experiments, it was shown that ap- 
ples wrapped in tissue paper or newspapers, 
then placed in boxes lined with peat dust, 
kept well from November 1 to May 15 fol- 
lowing. Eleven out of the 14 varieties stored 
in this way averaged over 80% of perfect 
fruit. Pears did not keep as well. In con- 
nection with this experiment, apples and 
pears were simply layered in peat dost. 
These kept much better than those wrapped 
in paper, remaining in good condition well 
into July. 











Supports the People’s Coal League. 





I see work for the People’s Coal league, 
even in case of a settlement in accord- 
ance with the president’s appeal, in the 
way of preventing the overreaching of 
coal companies and dealers. It is to be 
feared that the latter especially will sell 
only to the highest bidders, and that per- 
sons with slender means ‘will get little or 
no coal when it comes to market, for some 
time to come. Hence their sufferings will 
be the more poignant. No relief for them, 
with plenty of coal in sight. The owners 
must be approached; and some arrange- 
ment made to prevent forestalling or even 
handling coal except it be retailed at pos- 
sible prices to the public at large. The 
league could do a mighty service in this 
very direction.—_[J. A. Burgan, Atlantic 
Co, N J. 

Nothing will save our country but a na- 
tional movement to get hold of all coal 
mines and run them on the same general 
lines that the postoffice is being run.— 
{Henry Flood, Hudson Co, N J. 

I have been ooking for just such a 
movement as your coal league, as the 
policy described affords the only real way 
out of the “blind alley” that the private 
business nonsense has brought us into.— 
{Charles -Frederick Adams, Brooklyn, N Y. 

The discontent among the masses is un- 
derrated, and some decisive step must be 
taken to stay the impending trouble. The 
threatened fuel famine will, if realized, 
precipitate civil war.—[{H. C. Williams, 
Muskingum, Co, 5 ; 

I for years have been an advocate of the 
state or government ownership of mines. I 
commend ‘the purpose of your ledgue and 
approve the platform.—[Rev Frank Gard- 
ner, Northumberland Co, Pa. 

Federal ownership of production and dis- 
tribution of necessities is what I believe 
in, and it would seem as if this was a good 
time to make a beginning. I enclose $1.— 
{Frank C. Barnes, Hartford Co, Ct. 

I inclose $2 for People’s coal league. If 
this means business through fair weather 
and foul, until the thing is done, I am with 
you to the extent of my ability and means, 
and you may count on me for further con- 
tributions. Please keep me posted.—[E. C. 
Dowd, New Haven Co, Ct. 

I have been very much pleased to see the 
rapid solidification of public sentiment in 
favor of the action taken by yourself and 
friends, and have felt that out of the great 
injustice and misery that are being foisted 
upon the whole community by the coal 
men, good would come. In all movements 
a vicarious effort is necessary. From pre- 
sent conditions people ‘will have learned 
more in a few months than they have 
learned in any other way in many years, 
as to the iniquity of endeavoring to control 
the sources of natural necessities.—[D. W. 
Willson, Kane Co, Ill. 


ee 


Continued Urgent Demand for Wood. 





The acute condition of the fuel problem 
has created an increased demand for stove 
wood as noted in these columns last week. 
Further advices received from many of 
our correspondents show an increase of 10 
to 100% in the price over a year ago, with 


the demand often far greater than what 
is immediately available. In many cases 


owners of timber are unable to secure help 
necessary to cut up the wood and those 
fortunate enough to have an available 
supply are making substantial profits.. 
NOTES FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

The price of wood here remains the same 
as last year, but there seems to,be rather 
more inquiry on account of the shortage 
of coal.—[J. G. Brosins, Seneca, County, O. 

Soft coal that sold a year ago at $1.50 
to $1.65-per ton now $2.75. Four foot hard 
wood $2.75 to $3 per cord, a year ago $2 to 
$2.50.—[W. W. Sutton, Putnam County, O. 

Wood is in great demand in this vicinity. 
Owners of wood lots are unable t6 get the 
wood out and last year’s supply is nearly 
exhausted.—_[W. B. Hall, Huron County, O. 

The strike has not materially affected us 
as yet. Coal 
ton and wood about 25 
{Reuben Beiler, Ashtabula County, O, 

Quite a demand for cord ‘wood, prices 
ranging from $8 to $9, last year $4 to $4.50.— 
[R. Becker, Albany County, N Y. 

Demand increasing, wood selling for $7 
delivered, about $2 above last year.—[C. N. 
Hurst, Montgomery County, N Y. 

75 


Four foot beech and maple worth 





has advanced 20 cents per ' 
cents per cord.— |; 


cents to $1 more 
[A. Smith, Seneca County, 

Green wood, in 18 inch lengths is now 
worth 50 cents per cord more than last 
season. The greatest trouble is to get it 
cut.—[J.L. Akin, Chautauqua County, NY. 

Wood has doubled in price. Grates are 
being removed and wood stoves substi- 
tuted.—_[H. B. Banar, Pendleton County, 
K 


than a year 
N =. 


y- 
The strike is not affecting the price o° 
cord wood.—[J. G. Rodman, La Rue Coun- 


ty, Ky. 
Hard wood per cord in woods $1.25, de- 
livered $2.25. Price same as in 1901.— 


[Noah Cartwright, Jeffersom County, Ky. 

The coal strike has caused the price to 
advance 50%. Wood sells at $5 to $6.—[W. 
W. Bossert, Chester County, Pa. 

That which sold last year at $2.50 to $3 
now brings $4 to $5.—[J. E Stephens, Berry 
County, Pa. 

A lively demand exists for 
There is also a good demand for waste 
wood from the lumber mills at $1.50 per 
two horse load.—[W. Clay Lutz, Bedford 
County, Pa. 

The coal strike has not advanced the 
price so far. It. created a heavy demand 
for wood delivered at $2 per cord.—[John 
I. Boyes, Snyder County, Pa. . 

Lumbermen who have tracts of wood- 
land near town cannot supply the demand 
for short stove wood at $2.50'a load.—{J. N. 
Glover, Union County, Pa. 

Only 70% of the rush orders for wood can 
be filled. Price now offered to farmers is 
from $2.50 to $5 compared with $1.50 to $3 
last season.—[E. R. Deysher, Berks Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

No pereeptible change in demand and 
price the same.—[H. S. Hopkins, Chenango 
County, N Y. 

The coal strike has not affected the price 
of wood as yet.—{[S. Aldrich, Steuben 
County, N Y. 

The strike has caused a slight advance 
in the price of wood here.—[W. J. Bennet, 
Putnam County, N Y. 

Cut into stove lengths, the following are 
some recent prices. Hurn County, O, $2 
and $1.50 per cord for 1902 and 1901 respec- 
tively; New York, Broome County, $1.50 to 
$1.75 and $1.25: Chenango, $1.50 to 2 and 
$1.25 to $1.75; Cayuga $2 to $2.50 and $1.25 


stove wood. 


G. 


and $1.50; ‘Madison, $2.50 to $3.50 and $1.50 
to $2.25: Steuben $2. In Union county, 


Pa, stove wood sells for $2.50 while a year 
ago it brought $1.60. Bedford, $1.50 against 
$1.25 a year ago; Erie, $1.50 to $1.75 and 


/$1.25 to $1.50 for this season and last sea- 


son respectively. 


ago.— 


CO-OPERATION THE WAY OUT 


National grauge, Lansing, Mich..... Nov_ 12-15 
Kansas state grange, Lydon............... Dec 9 
Michigan state grange, Lansing........ Dee 9-12 


Maine state grange, Portland.......... Dec 16-18 


Maine horticultural, Farmington 

Southern Illinois horticultural, Anna Nov 25-2¢ 

National apple growers’ congress, St Louis. 
Nov 18-19 
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Dates of Coming Meetings. 





GRANGE, 





HORTICULTURE, 


Chicago chrysanthemum show and art in- 


S D horticultural, Woonsocket........... Jan 2 
LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY, 

Kansas City stock show................ Oct 20-25 

Natl cmy buttermakers, Milwaukee..Oct 20-24 

Chicago horse show..........0é.:.. Oct 27-Nev 1 

Illinois stock breeders, Bloomington. Nov 18-20 

Illinois beekeepers’, Springtield....... Nov 


Missouri state dairy, Columbia....... Nov 11-12 

International live stock exposition, Chicago. 
n : Nov 29-Dec 6 

Wisconsin cheesemakers, Milwaukee...Jan 7-9 


BORON: dacknocnsscxsedaicivssaceaan eeseee NOV 11-15 
Missouri horticultural, Springfield......Déc 2-4 
Illinois horticultural, Champaign....D 
Northern Ill horticultural, 
Minnesota horticultural, Minneapolis..Dec 2-3 
Iowa horticultural, Des Moires..:..... 
So’western Ia horticultural, Clarinda.Dec 16-18 
N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Buffalo.Jan 9-10 
Pa state horticultural, Harrisburg...Jan 20-2) 


New York state dairymen’s assn, James- 


Ill roundup institute, Bloomington...Feb 24-26 
American 


oo 60090 0euwseyeveennwendves neste 


MISCELLANEOUS, . 


assn 
Washington, D 
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Missouri farmers’ county mutual fire in- 
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Pa farmers’ alliance and industrial union, 
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Arkansas,’ Pine Bluff......... 
Georgia, Valdesta..............Ocet 29-Nov 9 
North Carolina, Raleigh.......... --Oct 27-31 
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Texas, San Antonio.......... 
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Agricultural Fair Dates. 
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Would You Avoid Accidents 


in night driving,you must have some good and reliable 
light. One which will not blow out, or shake out by the 
jar incident to driving. Dampness doesn’t affect it. Our 


DIETZ 


fits every requirement. 
on perforated plate. 


BUCKEYE 
DASH LAMP 


Has our special bull’s eye lens 
Makes a singularly strong white 


light and throws it long way ahead. Holds oil enough 


to burn 17 hours. 


and lanterns. They are the best. 


Ask your dealer for it and all “Dietz” lamps 


Write for tree catalogue. 


R. E. DIETZ GOMPANY, 73Laight St., New York. 
Established 1840. > 
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Pennsylvania dairy union, Harrisburg.Dec 9-11 
Oregon state dairymen’s assn, Hilleboro. Dec 16 
Alabama stockmen’s assn, Talladega.Jan 23-24 
IHinois state dairy, Champaign....:.... 
Fat stock and feeder show, Denver...Feb 23-25 
Vermont state dairy assn, Rutland....Jan 6-8 
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PLANT NUT TREES. 


A sure road to wealth. Full line 
nursery stock. Send for free illus 


trated catalogue containing valuable information. ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Moorestewn,N.J. 















EAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, OATS, 
RYE, BARLEY, KAFFIR CORN, ETC. 


GRIN Fine or coarse, for feed or family 
perpem. Has shake feed, Burrs are ’ 
Inade of white metal,so hard that neither tilenor 
tool wifl touch them. They will open and let 
mails or hard substances through without break- / 
age. We furnish this mill with or with 


out croshers and —, 
CAPACITY crordinets pom se 
sed, kind of grain and fineness you grind. 


‘The only mill that grinds ear corn aud all 
Bucce: With 2, 4 or 6 







rind 


redu to 
wind m eugiose end, Dense ersof allsizes. We also 
Poraish oy all kinds for g a'l kinds of mac 'e 
Write for our Large Free e of 40,000 other articles, 


MARVIN SMITH C0.°°**Cnickeoprn 
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R TIMELY 
URAL BOOK 


Our. Brief Descriptive 
Catalogue Free to All. Catalogue (16 pages). will 
Be sent free of charge to all applying for the same, 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cat- 
alogue, 100 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Ilnstrations, 
thoroughty Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing @e'tailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsin 
stamps—~hich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, ffl. 
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Contaminating the Milk Supply. 


Cows which have access to pools of stag- 
nant water are sure to stand in them dur- 
ing the heat of the day, especially if the 
flies are bad. These pools usually contain 
disease germs and the udder of course be- 
comes covered with them. When the ani- 
mals are milked the germs are apt to fall 
into the pail. Frequently these .germs are 
not very hurtful and little damage results. 
However, the present season, with typhoid 
fever so prevalent, special pains should be 
taken to carefully wash the cow’s udder be- 
fore she is milked if she has access to stag- 
nant water. Even with washing it is pos- 
sible for the milk to become contaminated. 

The openings in-the teats are apt to con- 
tain germs which will not be removed by 
washing. To get rid of these, milk a little 
from each teat. into a separate pail and 
feed to calves or pigs. This will remove 
the germs which have collected at the open- 
ings and if the wash has been well done 
there will be little danger. 

If it is not customary to clean the cow 
carefully before milking it is advisable to 
at least prevent the animal having access 
to foul water. If shade is provided cows do 
very well without standing in the water 
even during the hottest weather. Some be- 
lieve that typhoid germs get into the cow’s 
system from polluted drinking water. 

This matter was pretty thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the: Oregon experiment 
station last summer. The tests there 
showed that if the cow is healthy in ev- 
ery particular there is little danger 
of contamination. But if, for any 
reason, the animal is diseased, the 
trouble may affect the glands which se- 
erete the milk. The station concludes that 
under no condition is it desirable for a cow 
to drink impure water, even that coming 
from sloughs and pools in the pastures. 
Stagnant water contains a large number of 
germs which multiply very rapidly during 
warm weather. If taken into the system 
they produce secretions that may do seri- 
ous injury. It is especially desirable to pro- 
vide pure water and clean surroundings for 
cows which furnish milk for children. 


With Keystone Farmers. 
GEORGE C. WATSON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Below is a list of feed prices near Doyles- 
town: Wheat bran $20, corn meal $29, mid- 
dlings $24, cottonseed $29, linseed meal 427, 
cake meal $28, Buffalo gluten $25, Quaker 
City dairy feed $23, hominy $25, cereline $25, 
mixed feed, corn and oats, $30, light glucose 
$19, cracked corn $29 per ton. Wheat sells 
for 68c, oats 42c per bushel. Prime hay is 
worth about $1 in Philadelphia. Milk is to 
be 4 cents for October. For September 
most farmers got 3% cents for the first 15 
days and 4 cents for last 15 days. Milk is 
scarce. Cattle are beginning to go into the 
barn. Heavy rains have made most ground 
too soft to turn cattle out. Cows as a rule 
look well. The summer has been cool and 
the latter part of it pasture was from fair 
to good. With us the corn crop is a good 
one. Fodder is very tall and mostly the 
corn is good. A good bit of the corn is cut, 
but very little husked. Rain has interfered 
with corn harvest as well as fall seeding. 
Quite a few of our people have not got 
their grain sowed as yet. Cows are still 
selling very high and are in good demand. 
Pork is high and sells readily. 

At the present time the milk situation is 
quiet. The dealers are content to pay 6 
cents for October. They objected.to paying 
4 cents for the last half of September. But 
in most cases I think they are paying that 
price. I was present at a conference of 
the milk union and dealers a few days ago. 
I wish some of them could try the produc- 
er’s end of the business for a time. While 
I think they are honest in what they be- 
lieve to be the, lot of a farmer, yet I feel 
sure if they were to try it for a time they 


. 


FARM AND GRANGE: 


would change their minds, Feeds are from 
$3 to $5 per ton higher than they were two 
years ago. Cows from $5 to $10, while wages, 
discounts and interest, etc, are the same. 
It takes a man with good judgment, a good 
manager, a hard worker and a man careful 
about his expenditures to make a success 
of a dairy these days. 

This is the season of fairs. I have been 
to two. I am very much surprised at the 
absence of the products of the real farm- 
ers. The cattle are mostly from profes- 
sional breeders, as are the few sheep and 
hogs. There are very few horses, mares 
or colts. While in the fruit, vegetable and 
garden departments the exhibits are from 
professionals, orchardists and gardners or 
from men who make a business of raising 
a great number of little known vegetables 
to take the prizes offered by the fairs and 
seedsmen. Many country fairs seem to 
have fallen to a race meet and fakirs’ para- 
dise. This should not be the case. They 
should be for the benefit and education of 
farmers. They should be places where he 
could go to see what his fellow farmer is 
doing with the same kind of cows, sheep, 
hogs and poultry as he has. 4 

What kinds of corn, wheat, oats and 
potatoes are being raised and do best in his 
neighhorhood. What kind of machinery 
is being used and what improvements are 
being put on the machinery he is using. 
I failed to see any exhibit of machinery of 
any moment at either. If they give us 
these things I am willing for them to have 
races, etc. But I do not think that the 
farmers’ fair should be forced to give place 
to the race, the side show and the fakirs. 
I do not think our people have as good a 
hay crop as last year. Then they had 
both first and second .crop good. This 
year the first crop was very poor and the 
second not first class. The good crop of 
corn fodder may fill this gap to some ex- 
tent. More of our people are or have built 
silos than ever before. 


What the Grange Stands For. 


DEPUTY J. A, HERR. 


Grange work in Pennsylvania this fall 
seems to be very quiet. The excitement 
of the coming election for governor and 
other state officers and the backward con- 
dition of farm work, caused by the pecu- 
liarities of the season and the scarcity of 
farm laborers, will to some extent account 
for it. 

The need of active, interested workers in 
the Necture field is much evidenced. The 
character of the grange membership and 
their faith in the order is such as gives 
permanence to the organization.The effect 
of united grange effort is seen and felt in 
the legislature and other benefits secured 
in the interest of the farmer, along all 
lines of work. The dairyman, the fruit 
grower, the stock breeder and the poultry- 
man have all been benefited through the ef- 
forts of the grange. A greater degree of in- 
telligence is manifest among the farmers 
as a result of grange meetings and their 
outgrowth, the farmers’ institutes of to- 
day. Extortion among dealers has been 
checked and a cash basis for doing business 
is encouraged, with beneficial results. 

The educated, progressive people of the 
state have come to regard the grange as 
an educator and a benefit to the whole 
community. It is to be regretted, however, 
that there are still some selfish, sordid, nar- 
row-minded people who imagine the grange 
is doing a selfish, secret work, which they 
cannot understand and which’ militates 
against their business. 

The grange organization stands entirely 
for good. The principles are dignity of la- 
bor, honest dealing, justice to all, courage, 
temperance, thoroughness, peaceful cit- 
izenship, charity and unspotted character. 
Can there be nobler principles than these? 

Discipline in the grange is a valuable 
feature. Respect to officers and to each 
other is taught, and good is sought fortand 
developed in each of the members. No 
scheming, no striking, no plotting against 
other classes. No calling on the state for 
military protection, and no shirking their 
just share of the expenses of governmént. 

The grange encourages advanced educa- 
tion and seeks to elevate, not only its mem- 
bership, but the community in which it ex- 
ists, to a higher plane of culture, refine- 
ment and social standing. Social scandals 
are seldom found within its ranks. Its 
teachings are of the purest and highest 
character, like that of family refinement 
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Our 1903 Model Machine saws faster, rans easier & will 
jonger than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suit a 
year-old boy or the strongest man. Send for catalog 


last 1 
iz 
Ria Saving MEW: esse S.-C 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING* 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Immi- 
gration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 


A Farm 
in Nebraska 


If you are perfectly willing to 
live all your life where you are. If 
you have made ample provision for 
your sons and are entirely content, 
then NEBRASKA will probably 
not interest you. 

But if you are renting a good 
farm and pay high rent, practically 
working to make somebody else 
rich. Or if you own a poor farm 
and can’t get ahead on it, then let 
me send you a copy of our book 
about NEBRASKA. It won’t cost 
you anything and it will tell you 
about a country where if you are 
-worth shucks you can soon become 
prosperous. Nebraska stands 
to-day as one of the very first 
agricultural states in the Union, 
and for a little while iand there 
can be bought for about half of 
what it is really worth. Send to 
me to-day for the book about 
Nebraska—free. 

On October 7 and 21, round-trip 
tickets will be sold to Nebraska 
and other western points for half 
rates, plus $2.00. 

For information, write to any 
C. B. & Q. R. R. agent, or to 


P. §. EUSTIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C.B.& Q. Ry. Co. 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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THE STANDARD CATTLE COMPANY 


WILL SELL LAND 


SOME OF ITS 
in Dodge County, Nebraska, giving buyer choice of selec- 


tion. These are the most valuable lands in the state and are 
situated in the Platte Valley, fifty miles from Omaha. Our 
records show the performance of every field for ten years 
Address Standard Cattle Company, Ames, Nebr 











Farm for Sale. 

70 acres, just outside corporation. Mostly under 
cultivation, well watered, fair buildings. For full 
particulars address BOX 532, Friendship, N. Y. 
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and imieMectuality, If the ‘grange contés 
short of this, then-.the-. printiples: and -pré- 
cepts of the order are not faithfully’ ob- 
served. 

The benefits of a good,. active. working 


grange are evidenced@¥ an-inereased inter- 
est in the farm and honre, a greater degree 
of social. culture and enjoyment, an -ad- 
vance along the lines of higher education 
and an independence .and thrift, which 
should be. the inheritance of every farmer. 
These facts appeal to all persons. interested 
in - agriculture, in. all its: varied © depart- 
ments, to unite with the grange and assist 
in advancing its objects as well as to share 
its benefits. If the order was as strong in 
membership as it might be and as it should 


be, it would be a power for-good, almost 
beyond estimation. Farming would be a 
most agreeable if not a most profitable .oc- 


cupation, and the farmer the aristocrat of 
the country. 
i 


With New York Granges. 


Avoca is one of the most active granges 
in Steuben county. Since January 1, 1901, 
the membership has been increased 51, mak- 
ing it now 179. Their purchases’ through 
co-oper: ition for the last quarter amounted 


to $375 and at a saving of nearly 25%. They 
have built a fine and commodious office, 
with scales, and are-now prepared to sell 


to any who wish to buy, furnish- 
scales to weigh the goods. 


produce 
ing the 


At the annual fair of North Manlius 
grange, a feature has been the competition 
among children gardeners, including chil- 


dren from 12 to 17 years of age. This year 
the first prize of $2 was won by Chauncy 
Peck, the second by Gurtha Maines, a girl 
of 12 years, who has done most of the horse 
raking on the farm this year. In the class 
for children from seven to 12 years, Flora 
Peck received first and Dorothy Peck sec- 
ond premium. The awards were made on 
the reports of the committee who visited 
all the gardens three times during the sea- 
son. Little Marguerite Simons. received 
honorable mention, but the wetness of her 
soil prevented best results. Tiny Clitus Si- 
mons showed a cage of wee wild rabbits 
caught by him. 


Peach Culture in Westchester County. 





Bedford farmer’s club held their 
monthly meeting at the home of James 
Wood near Mt Kisco, last week. Peach 
culture was discussed. It is the custom of 
this ‘organization to announce and con- 
sider one particular subject at each of its 
monthly meetings. This is one of the first 
farmers’ clubs ever organized and is con- 
sidered one of the oldest, if not the old- 
est, in the United States. From the date 
it was founded, nearly 50 years ago, not a 
single regular meeting has been missed. 
Its membership has embraced some of the 
most prominent names connected with the 
agric ultute,, Gev clopment of the Empire 
state. , 

There werguabout 40 membdiw' and invited 
guests preselif?) Pres John G. Clark called 
the meeting to order and introduced 8. W. 
Underhill, who gave a very interesting ac- 
count of his experiences with peaches. He 
ealled particular attention to that mys- 
terious disease, the yellows. He advanced 
the theory that a stock or strain of peach 
would some day be formed that would re- 
sist the attacks of the disease. He said 
that in Persia, where the peach is thought 
to have originated, no yellows was known. 
He further said he had noticed when the 
disease or blight that attacks the common 
Sycamore or button-wood was common, 
yellows was also quite prevalent. He 
thought the subject worthy of considera- 
tion, At the request of the club, Editor W. 
G. Johnson of American Agriculturist, con- 
tinued the subject of diseases and insects 
affecting the peach. He called attention 
to yellows, little peach, San Jose scale and 
the borer. He then showed and briefly ex- 
plained pictures of some of the largest 
peach orchards in this- country. 

In his remarks, James Wood said his at- 
tention was attracted to an old peach tree 
on a hill near by when he was a boy. It 
was a seedling, and was supposed to have 
been about 70 years old when it was de- 
stroyed by a cyclone. Impressed by the 
regular. crops.borneé by this tree, Mr Wood 
selected a hilltop about 20 years ago, and 
planted his peach orchard. It is still bear- 
ing and healthy. It has a northern expos- 
ure. It has never missed a crop. He has 
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found the. following varieties well..atdapted - 
They are named in order of’ 


to his section. 





‘ber: Coolidge’s 





AMONG. THE FARMERS 


ripening, and cover the season up to Octo- 
Favorite, Mt Rose, - Old- 
mixon, Crawford’s Early, Stump of the 
World, Crawford’s Late, and Ward’s Late. 

Of these Mr Wood thought Stump was 
more nearky the type of the native seedling 
peaches in Westchester county, than any of 
the others. He said Ward’s Late repro- 
duced itself with wonderful persistency in 
his. section. He-is now trying some of the 
newer varieties. Elberta is very prom- 
ising, and he is planting it more extensive- 
ly than any other variety. George B. Rob- 
inson said the champion was a splendid 
bearer with him, but was not considered 
a good market peach. For home use he 
thought it had no superior. Prof Frazier 
of the practical school of agriculture and 
horticulture at Briar Cliff Manor, said 
Studley and Fitzgerald were among the 
promising varieties they were testing. 

A splendid display of vegetables and farm 


products was shown. Many of these were 
of special value, as Mr Wood has been 
breeding certain types of plants for nearly 


50 years. These will be mentioned in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist later. The next meeting 
will be held the second Friday in Novem- 
ber. The subject will be Planks or Cement 
for Stable Floors, to be introduced by Mer- 
ritt M. Clark, After adjournment Mrs 
Wood, assisted by Miss Wood, served the 
members and guests with a delicious lunch- 
eon. 





Liberal but Not Burdensome Potato Crop. 





{From Page 378.7 

yet numerous complaints of the develop- 
ment of rot. This is especially true in 
Ontario and portions of Quebec and New 
Brunswick. Nova Scotia has a generally 
good crop, and so with the newer territory 
of Manitoba and further west. In Ontario 
the acreage brought to harvest is larger 
than a year ago, but the rate of yield of 
merchantable tubers smaller than earlier 
expected, by reason of rot. Conditions are 
similar in Quebec. 

The European crop is uneven, but very 
large in the aggregate. In Holland and 
Belgium, however, the yield is rather poor, 
reducing the exportable surplps. In Great 
Britain numerous reports of prevalence of 
disease, making potatoes having good 
keeping qualities scarce. Some damage 
noted in Germany, which is always one of 
the largest producers; in Russia and Aus- 
tria crop uneven. The volume of the Euro- 
pean crop does not have much direct bear- 
ing upon American prices one year with 
another. 

As noted above, the season 
with potatoes at low prices in most of the 
heavy surpius states, with the possible ex- 
ception of New York and New England. 
Buyers and dealers are inclined to talk 
bearishly, but American Agriculturist’s sub- 
scribers have been kept posted relative to 
development of damage the last few weeks, 
and can maintain their position that the 
crop as a whole, though large, ought not to 
prove unmanageable so far as marketing 
is concerned. 








Oj Per Annum Deposits 
and withdrawals at your 
pleasure; interest paid 
for every day invested. 





positors how we have annually in- 
creased Our assets and surplus eaan- 
rea while paying 1 to 2 per cent. more 
than the average interest on deposits. We 
have nothing to interest speculative in- 
vestors, but we earn 5 per cent, for consery- 
ative depositors. 
Capital paid in - $1,000,000 
Assets - - - - ’ ,000 
Surplus- - - - 185, 
Hg moe under supervision of State Bank- 
rtment. Endorsed and recom- 
eadel by eminent clergymen and others, 
who cheerfully permit us to use their 
testimouials. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS. & LOAN CO, 
1138 Broadway, New York 


Wi will promptly inform prospective de- 
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are free if 
they fail. 


It is absolute folly to suffer loss by Lump 

Jaw among your cattle. Fleming’s 
Lump Jaw Cure was proved a certain 
cure years ago. Hardly a stockman in 
the country now but who knows that this 


pemeds is an easy, cheap and thorough 


SPAVINS CURED 


" = _~ Minutes. 

orst possible Spavin, Ringbone, 

Curb, ete., cu in Susinute Pe, Golint, 
Don’ ¢ Sycotee this, because there’s no 
cost if Fleming’s Spavin Cure fails. 
Can’ shore, not oaies a Soe spans a 
scar. Easily ap 

the facts about vat aut mae _ 


FISTULA & POLL EVIL 


Cured In 16 to 30 Days. 
Fleming’s Fistula and Poll Evil 
Cure does the seemingly impossible be- 
cause it strikes at the cause. Simple, 
harmless, easy to apply and it cannot fail. 

Write today for circulars on any or all 
the above remedies. State which circulars 
are wanted. 

FLEFING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IM. 

















Blizzard Proof 


Close wo 
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together. 
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with or ‘without _poskets_. Went 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKET 


“ARCTIC” Trade eng ayo 
For sportsmen, policeme a on car- 
riers, drivers and all who ‘hee ‘The cold, 


Ask your own $3.3." Jn for it. i Flea, 


on nS 
Dept. & 108 Bedford St, Boston. 
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CRINDS FINE... 


or coarse as wanted. Makes excellent a tal , 
the best of teed from grains and ear corn, of 
or without shucks. The 
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FARM FOR SALE 


155 acres, bui'dings and fences fair, varie produe- 
tive. Joins corporation line of village o Bateviae {10,000 
population), Genesee Co., N. Y., on the east. Finest 
oaethan for farm home in the —s. Price, $14,000, 
take purchase monet wernt back 10,006 or less 


STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 








Strict y new, mare Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 de icct wide 6 ieet long. The 
best you 
Saonpestites- aie never lay it. An 


|| Delivered freé of all charges to all points 
in the U. S.. east of the Mississippi River 
14] and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2. 25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other ae ney on application. A square means 100 
square feet. Write for freé Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CD., W. 35th and iron Ste, Chicago * 
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An Active Dairyman and Organizer 
is O. G. Sawdey of Madison County, N Y. 
He is about 48 years 
old and has been ac- 
tively engaged in 
farming in his coun- 
ty all his life. Nine 
years ago he bought 
and established the 
Evergreen stock 
farm where he now 
lives. He is a breeder 
of fine stock, having 
a splendid herd of 
Holstein cattle. He 
has been an ardent 
supporter of the F. S 
M. P. A. During the 
past two years he 
has done as much as 
past two years he -has done as much as 
any one man among farmers advocating 
and organizing co-operative creameries. 
At the recent meeting at Binghamton he 
was elected treasurer of the newly organ- 
ized independent milk producers com- 
panies and associations. He is president 
of the D. & W. route union. Mr Sawdey 
has been a frequent contributor to Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist and is not unknown to 
our readers. 

Port Byron, Cayuga Co, Oct 13—Thresh- 
ing nearly completed, wheat yielded from 
15 to 30 bus, oats 35 to 65. Corn is late and 
about 50% of a crop. Late potatoes poor 
and are selling in nearby markets for 65 
and 70c p bu. Apples not half a crop and 
undersized. Buckwheat in southern part 
of county growing in shock. About the 
usual acreage of wheat being sown. 


Attica, Wyoming Co, Oct 14—Beans in 
this and the three adjoining towns are 
about one-fourth of a crop. Potatoes will 
be a light crop on account of so much rain 
and blight. Some farmers will not have 
enough for their own use. Apples are of 
poor quality and but few on the trees. 
The honey crop was light, too much rain for 
clover and no basswood blossoms. 


Saratoga, Saratoga Co, Oct 14—The very 
wet season and scarcity of farm help made 
all harvesting work slow. Some threshing 
done, and oats are yielding the best in 
years. Oscar Esmond threshed 436 bus from 
seven acres. The corn crop is about 75% 
of an average. Buckwheat is generally well 
filled. Potatoes are yielding from 50 to 75 
bus p acre. Rye not all sowed. Sheep and 
eattle high, and very few for sale. 


Fillmore, Allegany Co, Oct 15—Potatoes 
rotting badly and only 33% of a crop, corn 
75%, oats 100%, apples 75%, chestnuts. 100%, 
onions 90%, beans a failure. Apples are 
selling for 35c p 100 lbs for paring purposes 
and no offers on. winter fruit. Not many 
onions changing hands. Hay is selling for 
$9 to $10. Buyers are only offering 40c for 
potatoes, but cannot get any at that price. 
Chestnuts 7c p Ib, hickory nuts $1.50 p bu. 


German Flatts, Herkimer Co, Oct 14— 


Most farmers have potatoes dug, and nearly 
all complain of rot; only half a crop. Corn 
as.a rule is poor, although there are some 
good pieces, nearly all of it is cut. Oats 
a pretty good crop;.the straw was long and 
well headed. Cows are doing finely for the 
time of year, most dairy herds being on af- 
termath, which is good. Pork brings from 
9 to 9%c p lb, chickens and poultry scarce 
and high, eggs very scarce. Farmers that 
have wood are busy drawing to the villages, 
where almost any reasonable price can b2 
obtained. Apples a fairly good crop, pears 
and plums plentiful and bringing a good 
price. 

Springwater, Livingston Co, Oct 14— 
More than half the bean crop yet in the 
field and more than half of them not pulled. 
Those in bunches badly injured. Buck- 
wheat in bad condition. Oats an enormous 
crop and wheat a good yield. Early sown 
wheat and rye are looking fine. Eggs 22c, 
butter 18c. Corn about half a crop and 
much of it not fully.matured. The three 
days’ fair at Hemlock, this county, was not 
well attended on account of bad weather, 
so another day was added to bring up ex- 
penses. The attendance that day was large, 
the weather being pleasant, but the show 
ef stock and farm implements was small. 
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Oo. G. SAWDEY. 


Not much racing was done on account of. 


a muddy track.. 


[3] 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


York County Farmers at Fair. 


The promoters of the York county fair 
had everything in their favor last week. 
The weather was ideal, and the crowds 
large. Thursday was a _ record-breaking 
day, and the attendance was not far from 
the 60,000 mark. The splendid collections of 
farm products were due largely to the ef- 
forts of John H. Wogan, the president. He 
is a successful farmer of New Holland, 
handling about 500 acres. He is closely iden- 
tified with the grange. There were over 
1200 entries in the poultry department, rep- 
resenting some of the best breeders in the 
country. W. T. Burns of Tilsenberg, Ont, 
had about 700 birds entered. Nearly 600 fine 
fowls were shown by the Belmont poultry 
farm of Newark, Del. 

In the horticultural. department the ex- 
hibit was larger and better than usual. 
There were about 800 entries. A fine collec- 
tion of quinces and chestnuts were shown 
by Henry Lehman of Druek valley. The 
mammoth heads of cabbage and big pota- 
toes shown by R, E. Faree of Hellam town- 
ship were curiosities. In the live stock de- 
partment some of the very best herds in 
this country were shown. Many sales were 


ILLINOIS CANTALOUPES 


made. Special attractions were not want 
ing, particularly in the midway. In all, the 
fair was a creditable one. There is still 
room for improvement, and it is said- the 
officers intend to make this fair better each 
year. 
‘ —_——S 


Fallsdale, Wayne Co, Oct 14—The wet 
weather of the past two weeks has greatly 
hindered the farmers with their fall work. 
Corn that was cut and shocked early is 
much damaged, and much that is uncut is 
so twisted by the wind and rain that it 
will be hard to cut. Apples are a good 
crop, but owing to so much rain, it” has 
been almost impossible to pick the fall ap- 
ples. All are about two weeks later than 
usual. Potatoes not an extra crop, and will 
be gathered with difficulty. Buckwheat is 
a searcity throughout the county, and was 
damaged badly by early frosts, as was corn 
in some parts. Pastures good, but cows 
have been steadily shrinking in milk. Oats 
were an abundant cron both in estrew s~«d 
grain. New sown rye is coming on Gunite. 
Pork sells readily at 8c, eggs 24c, butter 22c. 
Owing. to severe rains, the Wayne Co fair 
was a failure. 


Milton, Northumberland Co, Oct 14—The 
drouth which continued until late in Sept 
caused the plowing in many fields intended 
for wheat to be unfinished, and many fields 
were not sown because the seed bed was 
not in condition. Since that date no plow- 
ing or sowing has been done, on account of 
the continued rains. Late cern is filling out 
well. The second crop clover has but little 
seed. Apples nearly all picked, Baldwins 
taking the lead, buyers paying $1 p bbl, they 
furnishing the-barrel and doing the packing. 
Wheat 70c p bu, oats 36c, ere 30¢, but- 
ter 25c. eggs 2c, 


AMONG THE, FARMERS 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington County’s Good Fair. 
The third annual*fair of the Burlington 
county fair association held at Mt Holly 
last week was a great success. The ex- 
hibits -were well represented in all depart- 
ments. The ‘weather was ideal and the at- 
tendance large. Thursday was the banner 
day. The management provided plenty of 
amusement most of which was of high 
character. The races were good and 
brought together some very speedy horses. 
The general display of agricultural imple- 
ments was small. In the live stock depart- 
ment while the animals were not very 
numerous the quality was good. In the 
Ayrshire class the well known herd of B. 
bP. Magie & Son, Elizabeth, N J, and W. B. 
Probasco, Cream Ridge, N. J., were shown. 
Holsteins were exhibited by Shinn & Bro, 
Jobstown and Harry Wright, Mt Holly. 
Durhams were represented by Rancocas 
stock farm, Jobstown, and J. B. Nixon, 
Vincentown. The Jerseys were from the 
herds of B. P. Magir and H. B. Haines. 
The latter also showed some grade Guern- 
seys, in addition to the herds of Charles 
Horner and George O. Morrison both of Mt 


IN EASTERN MARKETS 


Holly. Only 
ons of J. D. Pancoast, 
were a fine lot of animals. 
were represented as follows: 
H, B. Haines, G. M. Leeds of Rancocas, 
and Shinn Bros; Poland Chinas, Harry 
Wright and L. Prickett. Berkshires, B. P. 
Magie and R. B. Harrison. William Jones 
of Medford + was’ superintendent of live 
stock. 

In the poultry department 
from Lymhurst Poultry yards, Glassboro, 
J. H. Lippinscott, Moorestown, W. S. Gall, 
Mt Holly, Jesse G. Durlington, Phila, J. D. 
Nevins, Beverly. There was a fine lot of 
Belgian hares by J. F. Hunter, Mt Holly; 
pigeons by L. A. Marshall, Trenton and 
a splendid collection of pet animals from 
E. C.. Vahle, Phila. The agricultural 
building was crowded. Much of the ex- 
hibit came from the state fair at Trenton. 
The farm products were in charge of B. F. 
Bishop of Moorestown. He has had charge 
of the exhibits of farm produce for 10 
years. He said the quantity. and quality 
was better than he had ever seen. The col- 
lection of canned fruits and preserves was 
large and very attractive. On the whole, 
Secretary Samuel W. Shinn thought the 
fair was the most successful ever jheld. It 
is thought that the management will in- 
crease the premiums on certain classes of 
fruits and vegetables next year and get 
out a larger collection. 


sheep, South Dev- 
‘were shewn. They 

The swine 
Jersey Reds, 


one lot of 


were herds 


The Movement in Cranberries in N J 
does not begin much before Nov 1, 
due partly to methods of growers holding 
after harvest for a month to secure proper 
color. Some of the large growers have al- 
ready sold portions of their crop, but the 
bulk of the fruit is still in first hands. The 
market is expected to open in earnest Oct 
15 to Nov 1, although fair quantities of 











Early Blacks sold late In Sept at $5.50@6 
p bbl and 1.75@2 p bu crate. A prominent 
grower in Ocean Co estimates that cran- 
berries cost in bushel crates 99c@1.62 at the 
stations. Rains up to the close of Sept 
greatly interfered with picking in Jersey 
cranberry sections. 

Hainesburg, Warren Co, Oct 14—Many 
droves of cattle from Buffalo and Susque- 
hanna counties, Pa, are being brought here 
to fatten during the winter, but number is 


not as large as usual, owing to the poor 
corn crop. The oat crop was a very heavy 
one, and farmers will use the straw for 


feeding in place of corn stover. There 
have been no signs of potatoes rotting yet. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Oct 14—Large 
quantities of pears have been shipped from 
here this year. The new canning factory 
at Norma has taken all surplus fruit and 
vegetables; by this means farmers have 
been able to dispose of all fruit at good 
prices. The sweet potato flour. mill. will 
take all the small sweets, which means 
much to the farmers. A larger acreage of 
sweet potatoes was planted this year than 
ordinarily, but owing to stem rot- the yield 
will be about the same as usual. Eggs 26 
to 28c. In most cases the corn crop is good 
and an average yield is expected. 


LONG. ISLAND. 


Smithtown Branch, Suffolk Co,.Oct 14— 


Most all buckwheat’ was spoiled by the pro- 
longed rains. With everyone who raised 
them here, the bull-nose peppers have been 
flavorless this season. The seeds are as 
usual, but no heat to the peppers, render- 
ing them useless in pickling. It .is attrib- 
uted to the season, but the long, red pep- 
pers were not so’ affected. George and 
Frank Strong, owners of the Smithtown 
pickle factory, are still receiving loads of 
cabbage. The Stonybrook -lumber dealer 
bought 3000 cords of wood and sold it the 
next day, realizing a profit of $7500. 


ONTARIO. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co, Oct 13—Farmers 
are busy cutting corn, which is a very poor 
crop, some of it not. worth cutting. It is 
very poorly eared, and much will not be 
husked. Corn fields are very grassy and 
dirty, owing to the excessive wet weather 
during the summer. Threshing is nearly 
over, except for a little clover and buck- 
wheat. Wheat yielded from 20 to 30 bus per 
acre, and oats from 50 to 60. Rye yielded 
well from the straw. Some fields of clover 
are being eaten up by the midge, and buck- 
wheat on dry high land is good, yielding 
well per acre. Potatoes are very scarce, 
most of the farmers not having any, and 
all kinds of garden truck is poor, New 
seeded clover looks good, pastures keep up 
well, and cows are giving a good flow of 
milk, most of which is sold to the cheese 
factories, while some farmers prefer keep- 
ing it at home and making butter. Hens 
laying very well, and eggs are selling at 15c, 
butter 18c, cheese lic, oats 25c p bu, wheat 
65@70c, hogs $6 to $6.50 1 w. Beef cattle 
keep well up in price, and cut beef is very 
high. Sheep and lambs are worth from $3 
to $5 per head. Fresh fish is very scarce 
and high, mess pork is very high, flour $2.20 
p 100 Ibs. Fruit of all kinds except plums 
was a good crop. Apples are a heavy crop, 
selling at $1 p bbl for both fall and winter 
varieties, to be shipped abroad. 











Veteran Trucker and Dairyman. 


One of the oldest and best-known truck 
gardeners and dairymen in southern Illi- 
nois is H. T. Eastman of Union county, 
who has frequently contributed to the col- 
umns of the American Agriculturist. Born 
in New York in 1819, he removed to Michi- 
gan, then back to New York, and later to 
Ohio. Here he learned the trades of car- 
penter and millwright. He worked for the 
Lake Erie railroad, and in 1856 removed to 
Anna, Ill, purchased the farm on which he 
now lives, and began the cultivation of 
fruit and vegetables. He was among the 
first to ship strawberries to Chicago, and 
the first to supply this northern market 
with blackberries, raspberries, cantaloupes, 
and spring onions. 

Recently American. Agriculturist received 
a crate of cantaloupes from Mr Eastman, 
who wrote as follows: “I have sent you 
a crate of melons by. express; I wish to see 
how far they can be shipped. If they reach 








you in good shape, it will convince us that 
we can-ship to other eastern cities. I got 
seed from. D. V. Burrell last spring an¢g 
planted them by the side of our own seed. 
I find the Rocky Ford is identical with 
our Little Gem, which I have been raising 
for 24 years. There was not much sale for 
them for several years on account of their 
small size. By breeding we have brought 
them up to a good size and splendid qual- 
ity. In the crate I sent half are Rocky 


Ford, while the. others are Union county 
Gems.” 
The. crate of cantaloupes, after having 


been two days in-transit to New York, ar- 
rived in splendid condition. The box was 
opened, a photograph taken as reproduced 
herewith, and the quality of the melons 
tested. They were delicious, the quality ‘be- 
ing as good or even better than the aver- 
age melon sold in the eastern markets. No 
difference could be distinguished between 
the Rocky Ford and those grown from Mr 
Elastman’s own seed. We believe the two 
to be identical. The success of this~ship- 
rent, as an experiment; should convince 
growers of fine melons that it may be 
profitable to ship in car load lots to eastern 
and New England cities. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 





At Buffalo, good cattle in good demand 
at the opening of this week, Monday’s sup- 
ply_235 cars... The supply of common to poor 
stuff was somewhat in excess, and all such 
ruled 15@25e lower than late last~ week. 
Good butcher bulls were steady, and there 
was a fair inquiry for fat cows and heifers. 
Good.to choice steers sold at  $6.25@7.25. 
Stockers and feeders were 10@15c lower. 
Good fresh cows were in demand at fully 
recent prices, selected animals at 50@60 p 
head, common lots lower. Veal calves in 
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considerable favor. Hog miarket steady to 
a shade higher, Monday’s supply 130 double 
decks. Yorkers 6.90@7.10, selected droves 
slight premium, pigs 6.80@6.90. Good to 
choice ‘heavy hogs sold at 7.20@7.40. Sheep 
10@15c lower, Monday’s receipts 137. cars. 
Top price paid for lambs 5.25@5.40, poor to 
good butchers’ weights 3.50@5.15. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle market openea 
this week with a show of vivacity . quite 
pleasing to salesmen. Receipts.- Monday’ 
were 75 cars, and ovrices ruled 10@15c 
higher. Good to choice, steers suitable for 
best butchers’ trade were in excellent de- 
mand and readily salable at prices quoted 
below, while something especially fancy 
would have commended a premium. : 
Extra, 1456 to 1600 Ibs, #6 8 7 0 Poor Saas 
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Good, 1290 to 1300 hbs, 5 god fas cows, 2 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 4) 65 Heifers, to 1100 Ibs, 3 
Common,700 to 90u Ibs, 3 75 Bologhacews,phd 7 
50 Veal cal £0 
10 F'sh cows & springers,18 0U@55 00 
The hog trade was without important 
change, market lacking somewhat in 
strength, but practically everything mov- 
ing. Good to choice heavy hogs quotable 
at $7.40@7.50, medium weights 7.35@7.40, 
yorkers 7@7.25, pigs and rough lots 6.80@7. 
Sheep in about the recent favor, but mar- 
ket not especially active, Monday’s supply 
proving 20 double-decks. Common to good 
butchers’ sheep 3@4, the outside including 
attractive wethers and yearlings; ordinary 
lambs 4@4.50, good to choice 4.75@5.75. 


Niagara Shorthorns Go West—The last 
of the fine herd of shorthorns belonging to 
the B. C. Rumsey estate in Lewiston, has 
been shipped to Chicago and sold at good 
prices last week. In this dispersion sale 
were 60 head of cattle, including a number 
of serviceable breeding cows of Scotch and 
Bates stock, several young bulls, including 
the Scotch bull Scottish Victor, and Roving 
Prince, bred in Ontario. 


Rough, half fat, 
Com to good fatoxen, 3 











For Hard 
Wear 


“Ball-Band’’ wool or rubber boots, 
shoes and Arctics wear well because 


they are made well. They outwear 


any other brand at an 


other price. 


They are known and worn by lumbermen, farmers, stockmen and all outdoor 


workers all over the country. 


Their reputation has been made upon ho 


in materials and methods of making. If you want to be sure your rubbers and 
woolen boots will stand hard service insist on getting 


“‘Ball-Band’’” 


et nat ome Refuse imitations. 
in thet trade mark 


ee Sen Se 


= Soar ane 
To distinguish the genuine look 


found in & prominent part of boot or shoe. 


y + 4. Ask your dealez for them. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG, O0., Mishawaka, ind. — 











ME makes of Rifle and Pistol Cartridges are as un- 
reliable as some people’s watches: Cartridges out of 
the same box won’t shoot alike—some go high, some 


go low and some don’t go at all. 


If you want ‘cartridges 


that will shoot every time and just where you aim, ask for 


WIN CHESTER 


and insist upon getting this time-tried brand. The ex- 
perience of 30 years, coupled with a modern system of 
manufacture, makes the Winchester brand of Rifle and- 
Pistol Cartridges better than any other on the market. 


All Dealers Selt Ginchester Make of Cartridges. 
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Confidence in Co-Operative Creameries. 


DEWITT C. MARKHAM LEWIS CO, N Y. 


The meeting at Binghamton Sept 11 was 
very interesting as previously. noted in 
American Agriculturist. The officers of 
the F. S. M.-P. A. are especially deserving 
of much credit for the steady fight they 
have put up in maintaining prices. I am 
very confident that the independent co- 
operative creamery association, of which I 
am president, organized at this meeting 
will solve the milk problem, if farmers will 
follow the plan of building co-operative 
plants along shipping points and own and 
control them. By doing so they will put 
themselves in a position to have something 
to say as to the price of milk, and receive 
what it is worth. This they have not been 
able to do in the past for the reason they 
have allowed the middleman to build and 
operate the shipping stations along the 
different lines. 

We have a very good illustration here 
on the Black river route at Lyons Falls. 
This station was one of the first built on 
this line,. and has been operated by the 
McDermott-Bunger dairy company of New 
York, the past three years. The farmers 
delivering their milk to them tried to 
make some arrangement with the com- 
pany as to prices for six months at a time, 
but up to last spring were unable to do so. 
The only satisfaction they could get was 
when the company wanted any assistance 
from the farmers in regard to prices they 
would let them know or call on them. 
They assured the farmer that when he 
drew his milk he could look at the card 
tacked up in the doorway and would then 
know what he was getting for the milk 
drawn that day, but it was no guarantee 
that the prices would be the same the next 
day. 

The farmers did not like this arrange- 
ment, and after putting up with it for 
about three years concluded to band them- 
selves together and they did se by forming 
« Stock company. Last April they decided 
to build a plant of their own, whereby they 
could control their milk or have something 
to say about the salte of it; after the com- 
pany was incorporated and officers elected 
they communicated with the McDermotts 
and said to them, “‘gentlemen we will buy 
your plant if you will sell for a reasonable 
amount, otherwise we will build.’’ After 
talking over the matter of price with these 
gentlemen we agreed on a price for the 
station, and proceeded at once t6 put in 
manufacturing apparatus, so in case we 
could-not sell the milk for a satisfactory 
price we would be prepared to take care of 
it. 

While we were fitting the station, the 
McDermotts sent their representative to 
us and asked for a conference with our 
sales committee to see if they could not 
agree upon some price for the coming six 
months. The McDermotts submitted a 
proposition fer the milk for six months 
from Apr 1 to Oct 1. This did not meet 


b ga With the approval of the sales committee, 


as they did not think the prices were high 
enough. The committee submitted a price 
to the company on a cheese basis, the high- 
est quotation of any cheese in New York, 
each week, 10 lbs .of milk for 1 lb cheese, 
and to pay a rental of 10% the cost of the 
station. This was accepted by the Mc- 
Dermotts. During May, June and July the 
patrons received enough more money for 
their milk delivered at this station over the 
priced named by the McDermotts to more 
than pay for their station. This we think 
will need no comments. It is a lesson in 
itself, 

It would seem that all necessary is to 
educate the farming community up to the 
importance of owning and controlling their 
own shipping stations. This, we believe, 
the farmers are being educated up to. On 
the line running from Utica to Carthage, 
about 75 miles, there are now about 20 
shipping stations, out ‘of ‘which number 
there are seven or eight owned and cecn- 
trolied by the farmers. This has been ac- 
complished within the past year, The 
farmers are greatly indebted to the agri- 
cultural papers for efforts that are being 
made by them in this direction. I would 
be glad if every milk-producer and farmer 
could realize more fully the importance of 
keeping posted by reading agricultural pa- 
pers. 


Cows are falling off in flow of milk, as 


compared with-a year azo, to some extent. 
The corn crop is very short in this section. 





and hay was poor and weedy. It is bring- 
ing from $10 to $18 per ton, according to 
quality. Good hay is most impossible to 
get, and the outlook for feed will make it 
short in wintering cows. Bran is $20 per 
ton, and all other feed in proportion. Milk 
is 244 cents per quart at the Standard dairy 
company plant. The outlook for winter 
dairying looks bad, and I think the price 
of milk will have to be advanced or farm- 
ers cannot run winter milk. Heavy rains 
have put fall seeding back, and buckwheat 
is growing. Unless we have some good 
weather soon it will be ruined.—[{G. E. Hu- 
lett, Green county, N Y. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 3c p qt and the market is said by 


the dealers to be in Very satisfactory shape. - 


The demand has been lessened by the Jew- 
ish holiday, but there was little surplus on 
the railroad platforms, which was sold at 
an average of $1.50 p can of 40 qts. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Oct 11, were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
| Bor FOUL TS PEE eT, 1,171 
Susquehanna imiéoaaaaacautan ee 499 
West Shore. ..++ 10,486 9¢9 
Lackawanna .... ia <> ee 1,080 
N Y Central (long haul). 32,235 1,978 
N Y Cent (Harlem) 9,455 £0 
Ontario 37,639 3,073 
Lehigh Valley.. ; . 17,494 605 
Homer Ramsdell ‘line. 4,016 107 
New Haven 7,215 _- 
SPU WIPO. ica con acdicacca” Qe 105 


9,587 
1,373 
8.780 
7,792 


Total receipts...............194,675 
A rr 27,811 
Last week 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Oct 13—Still another ad- 
vance of %c on large cheese and 4c cn 
small. The latter price is so high that 
there were no curb sales of small, and large 
cheese is so searce that it will bring al- 
most any price. Inquiry among salesmen 
showed only six factories that are now 
making large, but of course a number of 
them did not change until quite lately, and 
are still selling large sizes. One man, who 
has been making small all summer, hs 
changed off to large, believing that the 
searcity of that size will make it more de- 
sirable the rest of the season. The num- 
ber of boxes appearing in transactions is 
1700 more than last week, but there ar2 
probably no more pounds, because small 
cheese preponderates so largely. 


THE MILK SITUATION 


as follows: Large col- 
ored, 797 bxs.at 11%c; large white, 230 at 
114%c; smal! white, 960 at 11%c, 890 at 11%c; 
Smail colored, 1590 at 11%c, 3854 at 11%c; 
total, 8321 .bxs, against 7797 last year, and 
6653 last. week. 

Sales on curb, 
Creamery butter, 


Transactions are 


at 11%@11%c, 
155 at 25c. 


“aa bxs sang 
15 pkgs at 23e, 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
(In cents with comparisons.) 
1902 1901 1900 
N Y state 1902 ch..28@32 14@15 17 @18 

1901 choice........ 26@28 13@14 13%@151 

medium to prime.24@25 9@12 8 @14- 
Pac coast 1902 ch..25@29 14@15 17 @18 

1901 choice.. ......25@26% 13@14 13%@15% 

medium acme 9@12 8 @l4 
Olds . are 8@12% 2@5 2 @6 
German, crop. 1902. 37@47 30@35 35 @40 

At New York, the market continues quiet 
and firm. Brewers are holding off and 
awaiting further developments. Offerings 
are Mght both here and up the state. A 
shipment of 1247 bales new California hops 
were received last week for export to Eng- 
land. 

New York. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: Small growths of 
poor to medium hops are being sold at 26 to 
27 cents, prime hops at 29 to 30 cents, but no 
choice ones are offered by growers. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Few sales are 
being made, as grawers are holding for bet- 
ter than 30 cents. Owing to the damp 
weather, baling is being retarded and few 
samples are offered. 

OTsEGO Co—Oneonta : Kenyon & Saxton 
bought 350 bales hops last week, a part of 
which were Pacific coasts. For state hops 
they paid 28 to 30 cents. 


Cauliflower and Asparagus—The gen- 
eral condition of the cauliflower crop on 
Long Island is good. As yet, practically 
no damage has been done by the black rot 
or blight as. it is more commonly called. 
Plant lice, which were so abundant on the 
plants in the seed bed, appeared in swarms 
again in September and caused slight dam- 
age. Cutting commenced about October 1. 
Asparagus is in fair condition. Some of 
the younger beds were brown with rust, 
first week in October. Probably the 
damage from rust is somewhat’ greater 
than it was in 1901, but less than in 1899 and:« 
1900. 








The v. S. Separator has the A 


of being able‘to get more crea 


out of the milk than the others. 


At the Pan- 


American Exposition, 1901, it averaged for 50 
consecutive runs, .0138 of 19% and established 


THE WORLD’S RECORD 
thus proving its right to its claim of 

BEING THE CLEANEST SKIMMER MADE 
This, together with its many other advantages 


described in our catalogues, 


should remove any 


doubts that dairymen may have as to which is the 
, best separator to buy. 


Write for descriptive catalogue. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

















ina attachment for $5. 00. You then have cutter, crusher and sh 
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bi but Cenene- — —ay Send for jree booklet. 


HEEBNER & SONS, 15 Broad St.,-Lansdale, Pa. 
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six wires, strands made either 2or4inches wide. Makes the stron; 
fence in existence. Costs less than any other and lasts lo: 
fect poopiee for cuntraction nsion. 


nger. 
Sold direct from. 


ISS @ CABLE FENCECU” 227 Federal Bldx,, Y Toungstonn, 0: 





’ ORGANIZED MARKETING 


Many Favor Organized Marketing. 
COMMENT ON AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF 
FARM PRODUCE AS PRINTED OCTOBER 4—JOT- 
TINGS SHOWING VIEWS OF THE FARMERS, = 





The present method of both production 
and distribution is a disgrace to this age, 
a libel on the intelligence of New England 
farmers and a source of loss that if turned 
to gain, would make New England a garden 
instead of the forest it is fast becoming. 
We should have a complete organization 
and a packing house near every large city, 
with cold storage facilities, and a canning 
plant to use the surplus of perishable ar- 


ticles—[Wm L. Coaf, Norfolk County, 
Mass. 
My specialties are peaches, poultry and 


eggs. For peaches (good) I receive from 
40 to 50c per basket, extra 55 to 60c, which 
are retailed in stores for $1 to 1.25. I get 
14c for poultry (Sept 27), which is sold at 
18 to 20c per lb. Strictly fresh eggs bring 





— 


Advertising Bulletin. 


“EYE DISEASES CURED WITHOUT 


SURGERY” is the title of a new book on the 
eye and its diseases, by Dr Oren Oneal, the 
noted oculist of Chicago. Dr Oneal is the dis- 
coverer of what is known as the Oneal Dis- 
solvent Treatment for the cure of all eye 
diseases without the use of the knife. If you 
or any of your friends are afflicted with any 
eye diseases or have eye troubles of any kind 
you will be interested in the book, which Dr 


Oneal kindly offers to send you free of charge. . 


The book is the finest product of the printer’s 
art. Many of the most commen formsof eye dis- 
eases and causes of blindness are accurately 
described and illustrated. Dr Oneal is well 
known to many of our readers. He has been 
located at 52 Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill, for 
many years and no doubt will be-for many 
years to come. His method of straightening 
cross eyes without the use of the knife, which 
he guarantees successful in every case, has 
endeared him to the hearts of thousands. 
Cataracts, scums, films, spots, optic nerve dis- 
ease granulated lids, etc, are treated suc- 
cessfully at the patient’ s own home. We sug- 
gest that you write Dr Oneal, mentioning this 
journal, if you have any eye trouble or have 
a friend or member of your family who is 
afflicted. It will cost you nothing and may 
be the means of saving your sight. 





A NEW AND PROFITABLE HOME EM- 
PLOYMENT for women of every age and sta- 
tion has been opened up by the general intro- 
duction of the now famous Gearhart Knitter. 
This wonderful machine will knit every de- 
scription of hosiery and woolen wear, from 
thomespun or factory yarn. The saving effect- 
ed in the additional wearing qualities over or- 
dinary store goods, and the actual profit ac- 
cruing from manufacturing; makes the Gear- 
hart Family Knitting Machine a most valua- 
ble addition to the home. Ladies who could 
not and would not go out to work or seek 
employment in a factory; have successfully 
started little knitting. factories in their own 
homes, knitting tidies"“hoods, mitts, scarfs, 
leggins, afghans, vests, golf and bicycle hose, 
ete, and have made from $60 to $125 per month. 
This machine is neither expensive, complicat- 
ed nor difficult to run, but it is simple, strong 
and practical. A post-card addressed to J. 
Gearhart, Clearfield, Pa, will bring full partic- 
ulars by return mail to those who mention 
American Agriculturist. 





DISHORNING CATTLE is growing in public 
favor every year; Duta question arises as to the 
best knife for doing the work. We are glad to 
call attention to the ad of George Webster, 
Christiana, Pa., which appears on another page. 
Mr. Webster is well known as the manufacturer 
of the Convex Dishorner. This year he has 
brought out in addition a brand new “ V-Knife”’ 
called the “Bully V.” The strongest and most 
powerful “ V- Knife” on the market. The driving 
cogs on the handles are made on eccentrics, 60 
that the greatest power is exerted at the outset 
when the hard surface of the horn is attacked. 
Write him for Catalogue. 





THE DRY FODDER CUTTERS manufac- 


tured by Heebner & Sons, 16 Broad St, Lans- 
dale; Pa, enable the farmer to utilize the high 
percentage of sustaining power in the dry 
stalks of corn fodder.. These cutters reduce it, 
by a crushing and shredding process, toa pal- 
atable and valuable food, which all provender 
eating stock relish and thrive upon. Heebner’s 
cutters and the convenient tread powers they 
make for. their economical operation tave 
done much to make dry fodder feeding profit- 
able and popular wherever the corn crop is a 
factor. If the advertisement has escaped your 
notice, look ft up. Write for their catalog, 
mentioning this journal, and see whether fod- 
der feeding prepared as the Heebner machin- 
ery prepares it. does not suggest something 
of value to you. 








me 30c per doz, selling at 35 and 38c.—[Wal- 
ter S. Simons, Middlesex County, Mass. 

In thinly settled districts, a dozen fam- 
ilies can band together, meeting at their 
own homes fortnightly or monthly, and get 
the benefits that the grange gives in more 
thickly settled districts. And organized 
marketing of farm products is one of the 
foundation stones of this idea.—[Harrison 
W. Smith, Somerset County, Me. 

My impression now is that a cranberry 
growers’ organization could be _ safely 
launched if we could get two large growers 
in Wisconsin, one on the Fox River valley 
and one the Wisconsin river valley (our 
two leading cranberry districts); four in 
New Jersey and eight or ten in Massachu- 


setts, distributed in the leading growing 
districts.—[John A. Gaynor, Wood County, 
Wis. 


I had already strongly urged the neces- 
sity of a “combine” or “trust”? to market 
our farm produce on these hill tops.—[F. D. 
Sandford, New Haven County, Ct. 

Several attempts have been made by my- 
self and others to start such an organiza- 
tion as you proposed on organized mar- 
keting, but it failed for lack of unanimity 
in regard to grading the berries and be- 
cause of general distrust among its mem- 
bers.—[A. C. Bennett, Barron County, Wis. 

I have sold a few cranberries thig fall at 
$2.25 per bu. Inquiries at the stores 
brought out the fact that the consumer was 
paying 12c per. qt at the time.—[W. L. 
Barker, Bristol, County, Mass. 

Am much in favor of your plan for or- 
ganized marketing. My specialties are po- 
tatoes, onions, wool and milk.—A. R. Le 
Banon, Berkshire County, Mass. 

I am considering the formation of a com- 
pany that will have for its object growing 
as well as marketing cranberries.—[E. S. 
Adam8$, Burlington County, N J. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


rrr on. 


=e DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
© Daper. ant @ very cost one can advertise po 

try, — % live stock of ds, seeds, fruits and 

yegetables help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
ent d each .» OF &@ number, counts as one 

word. Gash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

vg must Fs received Friday 
in_ issue of e following 

FARMS for’ SALE” or To" RENT’” will not be ac- 
cepted at _—_ above rate, but will be charged at the 
reguiar rate of sixty cents per line each. insertion, to 
go on another page, 

kin & RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ xchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insert . 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York." 








to guarantee insertion 


week. Advertisements of | 
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LIVE STOCK. 
AYRSHIKES~ Oxfo:d Sheep and Cheshire 
Heifer calves 8 and 2 mos. Orders booked for fa 


calves, ram and ewe lambs aud oder rams and ewes, 





Service boars, fall and spring pigs in vans not akin, 
= in fariow. HOMER J. BRUWN, Harford, Cort, 
0 

“am and Chester White pigs 2 to 7 mos 
also Collie pups, White Holland dates, ay Ply- 
mouth Rock cockerels. Prices right. LOTHERS, 


Lack, la. 


° ore RS a ALE- ‘Tho: oughbred | “Red Poll cattle; young 
heifers and bu also 29 registered lain 
Ww M POLLOCK, Canonsburg, P hs = i a 








“ENTIRE: stock registered Cotswold_ sheep, 
Ram lambs and breedir 4 
FARM, Horseheads, N id — PLERSANT “Vtiew 


SHROPSHIRES flock headed by an im 
ram; stock for sale. 8. SHAFFER, 
rence Co, Pa. 


TWO Ayrshire bulls, 
particulars address A. E. 


DORSETS—2 year ram, registered, ch ram lam 
MERTON PHELPS, Castile, N Y. tea tan - 


BERKSHIRE BOARS, cheice Longfellow blood. C, 





rted Mansell 
Tinceton Law- 





fey bred, also bull calf. For 
Hillman, Caylor, = 














M. ABBE, 309 Broadway, } 

FOR SAIE—Registered Angora ts. Address BOS- 
WYCK FARM, Ridgefield, Ct. xa 

“ENGLISH — BERK SHIRES, registered stock. GIF- 


FORD & RIX, E. Bethel, Vt. 


FOR SALE—Berkshires. LOCUST GROVE STOCK 
FAKM, Antwerp, » a 


z ABD ASD DELAINES. W. P. THOMPSON, Jew- 
ette 


Cc vas" me 
com, N 











spring and fall pigs. 8. LITTLE, Mal- 





ORDER Dutch Belted calves of G. G. GIBBS, Vail, 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STCCK. 





ST ANDREWSBERGH canaries. 
singers $2.50, with brass cage $3.50. Gen 
Brooklyn, N Y. 


DRS H. R. PHILLIPS & WREAM, Penn Yan, N Y— 
Pecierees P oes ares, foundation stock; right abso- 
utely,; wri 


POINTERS—Full blooded. EDWARD BAGG, River- 
dale St, West Springfield, Mass. 


FERKETS. Some trained. Price list and book 
free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, O. 


BROKEN Boagies and. ‘ana hounds. GLEN MARY 
FARM, West Chester, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house 


males, sweet 
A, Box 131, 

















Lee | York; established 








1k, "Butter cues, SB perks BOURD. geetad cana 

St, New York. 

and) produce outeet, Ueto eee ee, ee bees 
BHO Philadelphia, Pa. 

20 YEARS’ experience; market results obiain ed 


for fruit and produce. AGSTIN * COCHRAN, Bi 
Duane St, New York. 


POU LTRY, potatoes " 
est prices. FP po0VER” Piitadeipnie Pa ae 
HELP _WANTED. 


FARMER’S WIFE can | in earn money. working - - 
cloth. Send 19¢c for cloth and _ directions; begin 
cloth prepaid anywhere. BRILLIANTING Co, (vo "3 
Roxbury, Mass. 











GOOD opening and home for young married farm 
man. One oe poultry and who has small amount 
4 money preferre Address MONRO CORWIN, Cran- 
ury, 2} 











S=ZEDS AND NURSERY STOCE. 


MAMMOTH white winter seed rye. Send Sor, ginewiet 
— photograph of our seven foot. straw award a Sip 
loma_at_ Pan-American. —— $1 per bushel. 
CLARKSON, Tivoli, N 


GINSENG—Seed bearing plants 20 ‘cents each,~ $15.00 
r hundred. Charges se Seed $L75 per hundred, 
$15.00 per thousand. W. D. BROWNING, Rome, Pa. 


“IRISH COBBLER’: and other varieties of seed po- 
tatoes wanted, New York state, grown, state prices. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 

ASPARAGUS 
fornia Privett. 
Moorestown, N 


TREES, plants, etc. 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 











Cali- 
Cou, 


“ROOTS—Fruit and shade trees. 
P cated rates SAMUEL C. De 











D. M. |. JOHNSON, "Seaford, Del. 





PUKE BRED peeee, ducks, 
ens, Yorkshire pigs, Angora 
HILL LLSIDE STOCK & POU 
Minn 


NO MORE frosted combs. Gem Protector for fifty 
fowls 0 cents. Lasts ten years. Catalog free. 
F. GRUNDY, Morrisonville, Il. 


MAMMOTH Toulouse pee and Pekin Gacy cheap. 
EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Waterloo, 


guineas, turkeys, chick- 
oats. Stamp for ‘circular. 
TRY FARM, St Peter, 














ARRED ROCKS, _b Legh t layi 
state NELSON BROS” Longow Pa” eet Javing 
AGENTS WANTED. 

WE_PAY $20 a week and ex th rigs to 


it our t m mand. nes PELLE ire co, 
Dept 18, fa a Kan, ian 








WANTED—Man 
horses and wife for 
or in person of FR 


and wife, man for work around 
jeneral house work. Apply -by jeter 
. PHELPS, 8a ties, N Y. 


“WANTED— Young experienced American farm 
especially with horses. Box 636, New Rochelle, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GASOLINE yg gs horse will saw two 
cords of wood hour. Price $100. Other sizes. Cat. 
free. PALMER PSROS, Coseob, Ct. 


FOXES—Surest method for 
STOW, Conway, Mass. 


HAY—Address ALBERT 8. COOK, Montville, N J. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, dand- the 
Mississippi river westward to the — cons go 
the Farmers’ Exchange department 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, hs , 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c 
to reach the New England rural 
most effective method is to pay 4c 





hand, 
HN x. 








trapping, $1. FRANK 








advertisement in the Farmers’ E di ent of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as O udd Farmer of Chi- 


range 
cago is the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


First ‘‘Ad’”’ Sell All His Surplus 
Stock. 


My reason for not inserting advertisement 
more than once in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist, is that 
the first advertisement brought me sale 
for all my surplus stock.—[P. Heffley, Som- 
erset. Pa. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


Cattle | Hogs 
1902 | | 1901 | | 1902 , 1901 | 1902 ; 1902 


Chicago, p 1,0 Ibs. ew) 6.00) + $7.40! $6.60, 53.85) + 3.90 
New York.....ee0e | 8-25) 600) 765) 6.85) 4.25) 5.75 
Buffalo.........0+-- | 1.00) 625) 7.65) 6.80) 4.25) 4 00 

8.15] 6.35} 7.38} 650) 3.75} ATS 
7.00} 6.00} 7 60} 675), 4. 20] 3% 





| Sheep 








Pittsburg 


At Chicago, cattle in moderate but not 
urgent demand, prices without great 
ehange. A feature of the past week was 
the comparatively small proportion of real- 
ly choice native beeves, these commanding 
practically recent prices around $7.50@8.25, 
fancy nominally a shade more. A large 
part of the supply was made up of western 
range cattle, and these competed sharply 





with the general run of common to good 
the market averaging weak. 
Western range cows, po 

e¢ 

43 


natives, 
Fancy beef steers, S82as 45 
Geog toe xtra, 725.45 0 
Poor to iui: 450 a6 OD 
Good native heifers. 4505 40 
Fairto choice cows, 3 5 
Poor to fancy balls. 2 50.05 25 


Launnete. 
Feeders. selected. 

Stockers. 450 to 850 Idee: 

Calves, 308 Ibe up, 

Calves veal. 450@ 700 
Western range steers, 455@525 Milch cows. each 50 00@S5 00 

The price tendency in swine has been 
downward, with more activity at a decline 
of 20@30c, which carried good to choice 
mixed and heavy packing hogs to $7.30@ 
7.35, and light weights 7@7.20, common 
droves usual discount. Packers and ship- 
pers bought more freely at the decline, 
resulting in steadier tone. 

The feature in the sheep trade was the 
liberal supply, and salesmen experienced 
difficulty in holding the market anywhere 
near steady. Many transactions were 10@ 
20c off, yet a healthy trade, all things con- 
sidered. Good to choice wethers and year- 
lings $3.50@4, with comparatively few sales 
above 3.75: Ewes and feeders 2.25@3.25, 
lambs weak at 4.50@5.50 for common to 
choice, fancy a slight premium. 

At New York, cattle market active at 
shade higher prices. Common to good native 
steers sold at $4.60@6.90 p 100 Ibs, oxen 3@ 
4.85, bulls 2.75@3.60, cows 2@4, fat heifers 
3. Common to choice veal calves steady at 
5.75@9, little calves 4@4.50,. grassers 3 25@ 
3.75, w estern calves 4.25@4.75. Sheep fairly 
ictive at steady pricés, lambs active. Ccom- 
mon to choice sheep sold at 3@3.90, lambs 
5.25@6.15, culls 4.50, Canadian lambs 6.10. 
State hogs shade lower at 7.35@7.45. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND~ 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Oats 


3902 | 1901 1902 | 1901 
6834) .6814] . “31, "3a 
“76ly| 27434 | ‘astfl ‘asdf 
74%! 73 |: rs *% a 
‘69 | .70%| wf! (30-| 37. 
Minneapoiis....| -72 | .70%) .59%4! .55 | .32%| .343%, 
Liverpool.......' 83%! .864,' .763% “gi — -- 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA, 
Last week Prev’swk One yr ago 
bu.....25,624,000 24,842,000 37,474,000 
Corn, bu........ 3,075,000 3,048,000 14,026,000 
Oats, bu........ 8,344,000 7,733,000 8,288,000 

At Chicago, wheat has averaged easy in 
tone, market not particularly active, prices 
generally confined to a narrow range. In- 
fluencing factors included the better weath- 
‘y for the movement of spring wheat, and 
the recognition of a liberal rate of 
yield from a very heavy area un- 
der this crop. American Agriculturist’s 
final report appears on anée earlier 
page, and indicates the splendid outturn 
now moving rapidly to market, and going 
into distributive channels on both domestic 
and foreign account. In futures, fair inter- 
est noted, with Dee slightly above and be- 
low 70c p bu, Oct 68@68%4c. Fair trade in 
May at 70%@71%c, yet market lacking in 
animation. 

Further activity has been the rule in corn, 
and generally at the expense of prices, Dec, 
pertaining to new crop delivery, declining 
something like 1c to 48c p bu. followed by 
fractional recovery, May a little above and 
below 45c. Better weather in the west, fa- 
vorable to the maturing of the crop, was a 
chief incentive. Offerings co? old corn, how- 
evér, were only moderate, continuing to sell 
at a sharp premium, on the bas‘s of 58@60c 
p bu for No 2 in store or Oct delivery. Car 








Cash or spot 





Chicago 
New York.... 


St Louis........ 














Wheat, 


THE LATEST 


lots in fair demand, with sales of choice 
yellow at 62@68c. 

The evidence of weakness’‘in other cereals 
caused some heaviness in the oats market, 
and prices fluctuated frequently within a 
narrow range. Moderate demand prevailed 
for cash oats, futures rather quiet and 
comparatively steady on basis of 32@32%c 
p bu for Dec, and 3144@32c for Oct. 

Rye dull, with little interest on either 
future or cash account. Feeling one of 
general steadiness, with No 2 in store 48%e 
@49c p bu, car lots usual premium, Dec 
nominally 48téec. 

Barley sales covered a wide range owing 
to variable quality, strictly choice wanted 
and steady, thin or badly stained dull and 
weak. Sound malting barley quotable at 
40@50ec for ordinary to fair, and 55@60c for 
good to choice. 

Timothy seed advanced 20@30c, 
ficult to hold outside quotations; offerings 
were moderate to small, and orders con- 
tinued fair. Prime quality $3.75@3.85 p 100 
lbs, low grades usual discount. Clover seed 
offerings small, market nearly steady, but 
dull, on basis of 10 p 100 Ibs for prime 
Oct delivery. 

At New York, grain market has been 
quiet, With no especially new features. No 
2 red in elevator 764%c p bu, corn 68c, Oats 
334%4c, Pa rye 58@54c, do state and Jersey 
53@54c, Cal barley 7ic. Flour quiet. Fan- 
cy spring patents $4@4.55 p bbl, do winter 
3.70@3.75, spring straights 3.75@3.80, do win- 
ter 3.40@3.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
atances ere wholesale. 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
heuse, . r or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight ana commissien 
charges. When sold in a smal! way to retall- 


but dif- 


ers or consumers an advance is usually se-, 


cured. 
Beans. 

At New York, supplies only moderate and 
market continues firm at advanced prices. 
Choice marrow $3 p bu, medium 2.40@2 45, 
pea 2.40@2.55, red kidney 2.90@2.95, white 
kidney 2.60@2.70, black turtle soup 2, yellow 


eye 2.50@2.60. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market continues steady. 
Choice to fancy evap’d apples 7@8c p Ib, 
common to prime 4%@6%c, chops $2.25@2.50 
p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.50@1.75, evap’d 
raspberries 21@22c p Ib, huckleberries 17c, 
blackberries 8c, cherries 18@20c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly prime continue 
firm, medium and lower grades dull, re- 
ceipts fairly liberal. Nearby fancy at mark 
24@26c p doz, fancy western 21@23c, south- 
ern 19@21c, fresh gathered dirties 16@18éc, 
checks 14@16c, refrigr 18@20%c, western 
fresh, loss off 23@24c. 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal, but 
proportion of strictly prime is only .mod- 
erate and prices firm. Nearby farcy at 
mark 28@30c p doz, eastern 19@24c, Vt and 
N H 23@24c, selected western 214%@23c, dir- 
ties 15@1li7c, refrigr 19@2Ic. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Growers in Wood Co, Wis, are offered 
$6.25 p bbl for Bell and Cherry cranberries, 
standard grade. 

The grape crop in New York and other 
important producing sections is estimated 
by the trade 50% below the usual yield, ow- 
ing to the wet season. In many vineyards 
on the Great lakes, grapes are reported 
rotting on the vines. Weather has been 
unfavorable for ripening and harvesting. 

At New York, Bartlett pears fairly active 
at $2@4 p bbl, Seckel 3.50@5, Kieffer 1.50@ 
1.75, Mich peaches 50c@1.25 p bu, state 50@ 
75e p bskt, plums 20@35c p 8-lb bskt, Del 
grapes 75¢@1.25 p case, Concords 30@60c, 
Cape Cod cranberries 6@6.50 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 

York, best grades firm, poorer 
stock dull. Prime timothy $1 p 100 lbs, Nol 
87%@95ce, No 2 80@85c, clover mixed 65@75c, 
salt 45@56c, long rye straw 70@75c. short 
50@55c. 


At New 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market easier. City. bran 
$17@18 p ton, standard middlings 18@18.59, 
do 21@24, spring bran 17@17.50, winter bran 
16@19.50. linseed meal 26.50, dry brewers’ 
grain 15.50, chops 22.50, screenings 50@80c 
p 100 lbs, coarse corn,meal 1.29@1.33. 

Poultry. ' 
York, fairly active at steady 
p Ib, fowls 


At New 
prices. Live spring.chickens 12c 


They réfer to prices at’ 


‘ 21c p doz, live fowls 7@ 8c P lb, 


MARKETS 


12c, roosters 8%c, turkeys lic, ducks 40@/75ic 
p pair, geese $1@1.50, live pigeons 25c, iced 
turkeys 10@16c p Ib, fancy broilers 14@20c, 
western 11@12c, do fowls 12%@l13c, spring 
ducks 12@18¢, do geese 15@16c, squabs 1.75@ 
2.50 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 11@11%ec 
p lb, roosters 7@8c, chickens 11@11%e 
northern and eastern fresh killed fowls 12 
@l5ec, choice roasting chickens 18@20c, broil- 
ers 15@16c, green ducks 15@16c, pigeons 75c 
@$1.50 p doz, squabs 2@2.50, western iced 
turkeys 12@16c p lb, fowls 124%@l4ec, chick- 
ens l4c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, brussels sprouts 6@12c p qt, 
beets 75c@$1 p 100 bchs, carrots 1, cabbage 
2@38 p 100, sweet corn 50c@1, cauliflower 1.25 
@1.50 p bbl, cucumbers 2@4.50, egg p'ant €0 
@i7ie, red peppers 1@1.25, do green 50@75 
parsnips 1.25@1.50, pumpkins 60@75c, squash 
50c@1, turnips 80@@1 5), celery 35@5 0c p doz, 
lettuce 25@50c, lima beans 50c@1 p bag, peas 
1@2 p bskt, tomatoes 25@50c p bx. 


Wool. 


The wool situation continues strong and 
active. At the present rate of consumption 
dealers estimate stocks will be well ex- 
uausted before another crop becomes avail- 
sidered only moderate. Prices are firm 
able, and supply of-foreign goods is con- 
with a hardening tendency. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


€ WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTRER CITIES, INTERI- 


OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1.50 
@1.75 p bbl, sweets 2.50@3, turnips 70@/75c. 
cabbage 2@2.50 p 100, sweet corn 50c@1, to- 
matoes 50@65c p bu, celery 75@80c p doz 
, behs. Eggs 26c p dcz, live fowls and chick- 
‘ens 10@12c p Ib, turkeys 12@13c, ducks 9%@ 
10%c. Apples 50¢c@1.75 p bbl, cranberries 5 
@6, grapes 12@20c p bekt, peaches 50c@1 50. 
Oats 34@36c p bu, bran 18 p ton, middlings 
20@22, corn meal 26, hay 9@16. 

At Buffalo, apples $2@3 p bbl, pears 3.25@ 
3.73, Quinces 2.75@3, peaches 40@60c p bskt, 
Delaware grapes 18@20c p 4 lb bskt, Con- 
cords 6@7c. Choice potatoes 50@60c p bu, 
No 2 45@48c, onions 60@70c, carrots 40c, 
beets 25@40c, tomatoes 40@50c, cabbage 1@2 
p 100, lima beans 10@12c p qt. Eggs 23c p 
doz, live turkeys 10@12%éc p Ib, chickens 10 
@lic, fowls 9@12c, ducks 11@1l%ec, geese 9@ 
10c, pigeons 20@40c p pair. ‘aemetreed hay 12 
@14 p ton, rye straw 8@8.50. 

At Rochester, eggs 22@25c p doz, live 
fowls 10@12c p Ib, chickens 12c, turkeys 12c. 
Apples 25@50c p bu, pears 25@50c, peaches 
25@50c p bskt. Beans 1.50@2 p bu, carrots 
30c, potatoes 60@65c, spinach 20c, cauliflower 
50c p doz, celery 35@40c, sweet ervrn§ 10:2, 
squash 2c p Ib, sweet potatoes 2.25@3 p bbl, 
tomatoes 25c p bskt. New oats 30@32c p bu, 
corn 70c, bran 18@19 p ton, middlings 22@ 
23, hay 10@15. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 60@ Ze 1 p bu, extra 
80c, onions 75@80c, turnips 25@40c, peppers 
75c, tomatoes 40@50c, squash 1@3c p Ib, 
twat ged 5@10c each. Apples 50c@$1 p bu, 
grapes 12@18c p bskt. Eggs 23@25c p doz, 
live fowls 10@1ic p Ib, ducks 10@llic. State 
corn 70c p bu, No 2 white oats 37c, bran 
16.50 p ton, middlings 18, hay 8@10. 

At Watertown, potatoes 45@50c p bu, 
onions 75c, lima beans 1, tomatoes 75c@1, 
sweet corn 10@12c p dcz, cabbage 4@5c each, 
parsnips 2c p Ib, squash 1@2c,. cucumbers 
7ic@1 p 100, apples 50@75c p bu. Eggs 204 
chickens &c, 
turkeys 10c, lambs 4@4¥ veal calves 6@ 
644c. Timothy hay 10@12. p ton, corn meal 
28, bran 19@20, middlings 21@22. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eges 21@ 
23ec, live fowls 114%@12c, chickens 114%@13c, 
ducks 10@12c, turkeys 11@12c. Cabbage 4@5 
p ton, lettuce 25@35c p bx, potatoes 50@55c 
Pp bu, tomatoes 50@75c, onions 65@70c, ezge 
Plant 1@1.25 p 100, celery 25@40c p_ doz, 
Sweet potatoes 1@1.50 p bbl. Apples 1.50@ 
2.25 p bbl, peaches 1.25@2 p bu, Bartlett 
and Seckel pears 3.50@4 p bbl, quinces 3.25 
@4.50, Concord grapes 10@12c p 5-lb bskt, 
Del 16@18c. Wheat 7114c p bu, corn 53c, oats 
314%4@382c, timothy hay 14.50@17 p ton, clover 
mixed 13. 50@15.50,. bran 16@18.50, middlings 
18. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, live 
fowls and chickens, 11144@12%c p Ib, ducks 
10@12c, turkeys 10@12c, geese 8@9c, eggs 20° 
@23c p doz. Peaches $1@1.50 p bskt carrier, 
Concord grapes 17@18c p bskt, pears 3.50@5 
p bbl, cranberries 2@2.50 p bu, apples 2@3 
Dp bbl, auinces 3.50@4. Tomatoes, 60@65ce p 








cucumbers .2@2.50, 


bu, 
green peppers 50c@1 p box, beets 1.75@2 p 
bbl, celery 20@35c p doz, sweet corn 12@15c 


egg pliant 1@1.235, 


p doz ears, parsnips 2@2.75 p bbl, carrots 
1.50@1.75, potatoes 50@65c p bu, sweets 1.75@ 
3 p bbl,prime yellow onions 85@90c p bu, 


fancy white 1@1.10, cabbage 2@2.50 p 100, 
equash 1@1.50 p bbl. Corn 69@69c p bu, oats 
squash 1@1.50 p bbl. Corn 68@69c p bu, oats 
36142.@37c, timothy hay $15@16 p ton, rye 


straw 8.50@9, bran 15.50@17, middling 16.59 
@21. 





THE APPLE SITUATION. 





APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING OCT. 4 

Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool. don. gow. Other. Total 
New York... 5,401 6,658 5,014 4,548 18,621 
Boston . 22,643 40 — — 22,683 
Montreal ... 14,622 — 17,060 4,287 36,509 
Portland 1,864 — — — 1,864 
po a — 5,695 — — 5,695 
This week... 44,530 12,393 22,074 6,375 85,372 
Last year... 9,532 224 11,619 — 21,375 


Total this season to date: 
1902-3 ..199,144 31,391 100,171 10,251 340,957 
1901-2 . 27,727 13,701 25,696 — 67,124 

Apples a good crop and of good quality, 
dealers are offering $1.25 to $1.50 p bbl for 
winter fruit—[J. A. Fake, Saratoga Co, 
NY 

I think.we have apout 60% of the apple 
crop of ’96. We have many more apples 
than a year ago, but crop generally of poor 
quality.—[B. J. Case, Sodus, N Y 

Apples in Ohio do not promise well. The 
crop report for that state places the total 
crop, compared with an average, at 41%. 

A recent cable from James Adam, Son 
& Co, prominent Liverpool appie dealers, 
was as follows: “The market is active.” 

Dealers are paying 75c p bbl for fall-.ap- 
ples and $1 for winter varieties.—[Mrs A. E. 
Cross, Wayne Co, Pa. 

At New York, supplies ample, fancy stock 
generally steady medium, and common 
stock weak. Kings $2@2.50 p bbl, fancy 3, 
Hubbardson 1.50@2, Baldwin 1.50@2, Green- 
ing 1.25@1.75, Twenty-ounce 1.25@2, Grav- 
enstein 1.75@2.50, Maiden’s Blush 1.75@2.25, 
Pippin 1.25@2.25, openhead stock 75c@1.25, 
crabapples 2@4.50. 

At Boston, stock must be strictly prime 
to command top quotations, offerings lib- 
eral. Gravensteins $250@3 p bbl, King 2@ 
2.50, Snow.and Wealthy 1.75@2. 50, Twenty- 


ounce 1.75@2, Hubbardson 1.50@1.75, Me 
Harvey 2@2.25, Baldwin 1.50@2, Greening 
1.50@2, Geneting and Colvert  1.50@1.75, 


Pound Sweet 1.75@2, Pippins and Porters 
1.25@1.75, common green 1@1.25, red varie- 
ties 50c@1 p bu. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


With more favorable weather conditions 
for drying and curing onions, receipts have 
been more liberal at leading trade centers. 
Really choice offerings have been well han- 
dled, but arrivals show a good proportion 
of green, small and otherwise undesirable 
stock, which sells at irregular prices, Best 
grades steady at recent level of values. 


Crop fully up to the average, yielding 
450 to 500 bu p acre, and quality good. Buy- 
ers offering 1 50 p bbl.—[John Mallory, 
Orange Co, 

Onions a pals yield where not destroyed 
by floods; growers are asking $1 p bu.—[A. 
G. Jackman, Livingston Co, N Y. 

At New York, strictly prime stock firm, 
poor grades dull. L I-and N J red $1.75@ 
2 p bbl, do yellow 2@2.50, Orange Co white 
75c@1.50, yellow 1.75@2.25, Ct white 1.50@3, 





yellow 2@2.50, red 1.75@2, white pickling 
4@6. 
At Boston, market well supplied, but 


quality of stock irregular which keeps the 
market dull. Mass yellow varieties $2@ 
2.50 p bbl, do York state 2.25@2.50, nearby 
yellow 75@85c p bu. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


A recent Ohio crop report places the to- 
tal yield of potatoes for that state, com- 
pared with an average, at 91%. On low 
land, crop was injured by wet season, and 
considerable rot reported, but. the total 
crop promises to be the best for a number 
of years. 

Potatoes not more than half a crop. They 
sell at 35c p bu.—[A. G. Jackman, Living- 
ston Co, NY. 

In Warren Co. N-J,°writes R.-T. Beck, 








the potato crop is a very gooj ove and 
farmers: will not sell at the present price, 
of 35c p bu. 

Potatoes are a fair crop, but in some 
places there is considerable 


complaint of 
rot.—[Frnest Ames, Oneida Co, N Y. 

At New York, a good trade reported at 
steady prices. L I in bulk $1.75@2 p bbl, 
state and western 1.50@1.75 p 180 lbs, Jersey 
1.50@1.75 p bbl, do sweets 1.50@2.50. 

At Boston, under lighter receipts, 
ket developed a firmer tone. Aroostook 
Hebrons 47@50c p bu, do Green Mts 53@ 
55e, N Y round white 45@50c, sweets in 
~ ga supply but quiet at $1.50@2.25 p 


mar- 


TRE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


A firmer tone is noted in leading butter 
markets. Receipts have been more moder- 
ate and show a somewhat smaller propor- 
tion of extra grades, more stock grading 
firsts and under. This has tended to 
strengthen prices on best makes, while firsts 
have not ruled especially active. Desirable 
undergrade stock in good demand. Con- 
sumptive trade holds good. Some stock is 
coming out of coolers and gocds that were 





held over from the previous week have been | 
to | 


offered. Dealers show an inclination 
keep fresh stocks moving. At this time ef 
the year butter loses flavor somewhat if 
held for any length of time. Receipts will 
be lighter where frosts have been severe 
enough to injure pastures, and prices show 
a hardening tendency. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New. York Boston Chicago 

1902 ......28 .@23%c 23 @23%c 22%@23 c 
IO6P = 0k i's 21 @21%c 2142@22 c 21 @21%ec 
1900 -2046@21 c 22 @22%c 20 @20%c 
New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 


easier at 22@23c’p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 
20@21c.—At Syracuse, cmy. tubs .22@24c, 
prints 23@25c, dairy 22@23c.—At Rochester, 


cmy prints 24@25c; tubs 22@24c.—At Water- 
town, emy tubs 23%@24%c, prints 24@25c, 
dairy 18@22c. 

At New York, feeling firmer under more 
moderate receipts. Cmy extra 23%c p Ib, 
firsts 22%@28c, fancy .state dairy 22@22%c, 
firsts 20144@21%c, imt cmy 1744@19%e 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 
254%4@26c p lb, tubs 2444@25c, O and Pa cmy 
22% @23c, dairy 17@18c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra 
2414c p ib, firsts 22%@23%e, dairy 
Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 23c, 
@17c.—At Cleveland, cmy extra 
firsts 22@22%c, dairy 14@21c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, emy extra firm 
at 24@25c p Ib, firsts 22@23c, extra gathered 
emy 22@23c, firsts 20@2ic, imt cmy 18@20c, 
ladle 16@19c. 


At Boston, receipts have been more mod- 
erate and prices firmer. Vt and N H cmy 
extra 2314c p lb, eastern 22@22%ec, N Y 23@ 
23l4c, western 23@23%c, firsts 21%@22%e, Vt 
dairy extra 2lc, N Y 20c, firsts 18@19c, west- 
ern imt cmy 17@18c, ladle 17@17%c. 


The Cheese Market. 


The cheese situatien continues firm at the 
advanced _ prices. Consumptive demand 
holds good, and especially so in the south. 
Quality of receipts at leading markets has 
been unusually fine, and sunply of u»der- 
grades is therefore only moderate. Stocks 
in cold storage houses are claimed rather 
low for this'season of the year. At New 
York, fancy large sizes hve ruled decid- 
edly firm, in some instances prices exceed- 
ing our top quotations. Exporters have 
filled some orders at around 114c,-but are 


firm at 
15e —At 
dairy 16 
2314 @24e, 


_practically shut out of this market by the 


stiff prices. Some dealers fear. values have 
advanced so sharply that consumption will 
be seriously curtailed, others consider the 
situation healthy. 


New York State—At A'beny cheddars 


higher at 11@12c p Ib, flats 10%@11%c.—At 
Syracuse, cheddars 12@12c.—At Cleveland, 
choice twins 11@12c.—At Buffalo, fancy 12c, 


‘fair 10@10%c.—At Watertown, twins 12%c. 


At New York, prices firm but market 
not especially, active. Fancy, small sizes 
12@12%c p Ib, do large 14%c, good to choice 
114 @11%ce, light skims 9%@10%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pitt-burg, choice N Y 
12% @13e p Ib, do Ohice 12144@12%c, brick 14 
@i4kke. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, frm but § quiet. 
Choice N Y 12%@13%4c p Ib, ‘state flats 1%c, 
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long horns 13144¢c, Young Americas. 13c.—At 
Columbus, N Y chedécars 13c, state fats 
124¢c.—At Cleveland, chcice N Y 12@12%c, 
state 10@10%4e. 

At Canton, 1920 boxes twins sold Satur- 
day of last week at 11%~ p Ib, 11/1 tubs tut- 
ter at 23c.—At Ogdensburg, ro session of 
board, not enough members being present. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cheice N Y firm 
at 12@12\c p Ib, flats 12%ce, picnic 12% @13e. 

At Boston, tone of market firm at ad- 
vanced prices. Extra N Y twins 12% @12%0 
p lb, do Vt 124%¢, firsts 104@11\¢¢c, sage 1u% 
@13c, Ohio flats 104%@11%%c. 


ELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For — the pening Standard 
The De Laval Seperate, Ce. 146 714 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


The ¢ Best Horse 


is liable to “go lame” at any 
time. Curb: .. Splints, 
Spo.vins and other forms of 
Lameness yield readily 
and are cured permanently by 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Used and Endorsed by Adams 


Express Company. 
Used internally it is infallible for 
Colic, Distemper, k ounder, Pneumonia, etc. 


Tuttle’s American Condition Powsers 
=A specific for impure blood and all di 


> bruises, ete hele pasa. Oat Da Mopapeuee, 
De. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., bas Mass. 




















Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but 
Avoid ail bsters they offer only temporny elle, any. 
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Exported to ge — auctioneers in Eu 
signmenta solicited. For in- 
formation > 8 “e. LAWRENCE, 92 State 


Street, Boston, Mass 


| FENGE! waver 


Gets 00 he Pare at Wholesale 


Free. 
COILE orEise’ FENCE Co, 
Box 10 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 











so MANY 


farmers have ~ Ki F.- the PAGE FENCE, 
we wonder ven’ t. fete good one. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








Save Paint Bills- frst of, nine Metall 


nee Painting ape , 

Arrow Brand 

A rs} ane: 
faced with gravel, and which -.eeds no painting.) ° 
ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. Send for free 

















80 Pime Street, -New York. samples. 
TO KEEP ge) 7 DER: ae” 
pr Fenuet ; 


PRESERVING. POWDER 


Does not imnair the taste.or flavor. Thoroughly 
reliahle and absolutelw harmless to the system. 

SEND 36¢. fur a sample. f Sarmussten trae ; Rufficient - 
for 4@~allens, One.pound, suffictent. for 6 bbe. 1-3 








receiver to cha 
Brice tomer ia’ atger’quanefice. °° 
wM. Sane ato work, 
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President’s Second Move Fails. 


President Mitchell has declined to accept 
President Roosevelt’s plan to end the coal 
strike. The president urged Mr Mitchell to 
persuade the miners to return to work, 
promising to appoint a commission to thor- 
oughly investigate the grievances of the 
miners. He further assured the represen- 
tatives of the miners that he would then 
urge upon congress the passage of such 
remedial legislation as the commission 
should recommend. Pres Mitchell declined 
to ask the miners to return to work, on 
the ground that there is no la\. through 
which the president could enforce the find- 
ings of the commission he might appoint. 
His stand was unanimously indorsed by 
the striking miners, in convention at the 
several headquarters in the coal fields. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


David Wilcox, vice-president of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson railroad company, and 
one cf the men present: at the recent con- 
ference between Pres Mitchell and the op- 
erators, has sent to Pres Roosevelt a de- 
mand that the federal government shall 
proceed against the coal miners’ organiza- 
tion in the courts, on the ground that it is 
a conspiracy to prevent interstate com- 
merce. In presenting this demand Mr Wil- 
cox represents the various operators in the 
anthracite coal fields. The president has 
referred the matter to Atty-Gen Knox. 


The western federation of miners now 
threaten to tie up all the bituminous coal 
amines of the United States by going out 
on a strike in sympathy with the anthracite 
workers. The president of the western as- 
sociation has offered to co-operate with 
Pres Mitchell to this end, and the matter 
has been taken under advisement. 


Gen T. J. Stewart of Pennsylvania was 
chosen commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army at the encampment at Washington, 
with William Clin »f Massachusetts senior 
vice-commander and James M. Averill of 
Georgia junior vice-commander. The tre- 
port of the pension committee scored the 
medical division of the pension department, 
declaring that many deserving claims were 
rejected, and accused the pension officials 
of viewing with distrust all pension appli- 
eations. It further denounced the reports 
that extensive frauds were practiced in pen- 
sion claims as absolutely baseless. 


The United States transport Sherman has 
arrived at San Francisco from Manila with 
cholera aboard. Thirteen cases appeared 
ae the voyage, nine of which proved 
atal. 


Officials at Washington note a marked 
{indifference on the part of Cuba toward 
the cultivation of friendly commercial re- 
lations’ with the United States. The Cu- 
bans show no disposition to enter into the 
treaty arrangements with the United 
States as drawn up by Secretary Hay and 
the Cuban minister, Senor Quesada, and it 
is felt that the island is gradually drifting 
away from Uncle Sam. But no pressure 
will be brought to bear upon the Cubans 
as long as there is no discrimination 
against the United States in favor of any 
other country. 


Republican congressional conventions all 
over the country have very generally en- 
dorsed President Roosevelt for a second 
term. 


The proposed merging of the National 
irrigation congress with the Prans-Miss- 
issippi congress has been voted down at 
the meeting of the former body in Col- 
orado Springs and each organization will 
continue as an independent association for 
another year. 


William J. Bryan has begun an exten- 
sive campaign in Nebraska on behalf of 
the fi sion ticket. Mr Bryan plans to visit 
every country in the state before the Nov- 
ember election. Trusts and imperialism, 
with occasional references to the coal 
strike and the financial question were the 
themes of his first speeches. 


Gov Kimball of Rhode Island proposes a 
novel plan for insuring an emergency coal 
supply. He proposes to use the credit of 
the state as a guarantee to the local coal 
dealers against loss, in case the price of 


OUR STORY OF 


coal should go down, if they will -immed- 
iately secure a sufficient supply at pre- 
sent prices, and sell it on the basis of the 
wholesale price, plus the bare cost of dis- 
tribution. To insure the support of the 
legislature Gov Kimball has sent letters 
to the members and if two thirds will 


agree to vote an appropriation of $125,000, :- 


to be used as a guarantee, he will go ahead 
with his plan. 


The strike fever has reached the French 


coal fields, and thousands of miners have 
quit work. 


The women managers of the St Louis 
fair have made a righteous protest against 
the class of indecent exhibitions that have 
been tolerated at the mid-ways of the pre- 
vious American expositions and their stand 
has met with a chorus of approval from 
all over the country. 


Sov Crane of Massachusetts, who recently 
had such a narrow escape while driving 
with the president in Berkshire county, has 
had another similar experience, but escaped 
unhurt. While driving near his home in 
Dalton with Melvin O. Adams of Massa- 
chusetts, the carriage pole broke, causing 
the horses to run, and the governor was, 
thrown out, but suffered only slight bruises. 


The Canadian and British governments 
have decided to establish a fast Atlantic 


steamship line between Halifax, N S, and™ 


Liverpool, Eng. A service of 20-knot boats 
will be established at once and the company 
will receive a joint subsidy from the two 
countries, $750,000 from Canada and $375,000 
from the British government. 


The attempt to combine the southern cot- 
ton mills into a $60,000,000 company has 
failed, and notices have been sent out an- 
nouncing the abandonment of the project. 


Anthracite coal has been discovered near 
Calais, Me. It is said to be of excellent 
quality and excavations are being made to 
determine whether it exists in sufficient 
quantity to be of commercial value. 


Massachusetts republicans have nomin- 
ated John L. Bates of Boston for governor 
and Curtis Guild, Jr, of Boston, for lieuten- 
ant-governor. An effort was made in the 
convention to have the platform recognize 
the need of tariff revision, but the sponsors 
of the scheme were promptly voted down 
by the party managers. 


The Vermont legislature has elected John 
G. McCullough governor and Z. S. Stanton 
lieutenant-governor. 


The post-office department, though not yet 
on a paying basis, makes a better showing 
for the last fiscal year than it has for some 
time. The deficit is nearly $3,000,000 for the 
year, but this is better by $1,000,000 than the 
record of the previous year, in spite of the 
large outlays the past year for the exten- 
sion of rural deliveries. 


Gen William W. Grout, ex-congressman 
from the 2d Vermont district, is dead at 
the age of 66. He was first elected to con- 
gress in 1880 and subsequently served in the 
50th, 5ist, 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th and 56th con- 
gresses. In 1900 he ran for United States 
senator to succeed Senator Morrill and was 
defeated by ex-Gov Dillingham. 


The war department is considering a re- 
quest from Pres Palma of Cuba to with- 
draw the remaining United States troops 
from theisland. A small garrison remained 
when Gen Wood and his forces left, to 
guard the coast defenses, and this, the Cu- 
bans think, is no longer necessary. The re- 
quest will probably be granted. 


Gen Chaffee is on his way home from the 
Philippines, having turned over the com- 
mand of the army in the islands to Brig- 
Gen Davis. 


The report of the Canadian finance de- 
partment for the year ending June 30 indi- 
cates a period of unusual prosperity. The 
year’s revenue shows an increase of 5% 
millions. 

The trolley road which last year was 
planned from Hartford, Ct, to Worcester, 
Mass, will probably be built next spring. 
The Massachusetts railroad commissioners 
have been petitioned for ‘permission to run 
over private lands in Leicester, Charlton, 


- vented. 


THE NEWS 


Sturbridge, Brimfield, Holland and Wales, 


; through which towns the road will run. It 
- is calculated that the electric 


cars ‘over 
this line will be able to go from Hartford 
to Worcester in as short time as the steam 
trains cover the same distance by way of 
Springfield. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Diseased Peaches—T. E. B., New York: 
From your description we infer that your 


-peaches are infested with a fungous dis- 


ease which causes them to crack and rot, 
If these trees were thoroughly sprayed in 
the spring with bordeaux mixture before 
the buds open, undoubtedly this disease 
could be largely checked if not entirely pre- 
Write your experiment station at 
Geneva, N Y, for their bulletin on spraying. 


The Temperature of Well Water—We 


have an inquiry relative to the temperature 
of well water. The Rhode Island experi- 
ment station has a well about 12 feet in 
diameter and 40 feet deep. Under the di- 
rection of Director H. J. Wheeler, a series 
of observations covering a period of 2% 
years, it was found that the maximum 
summer temperature was 48 degrees and 
the maximum winter temperature in Janu- 
ary 52 degrees, the average for the year be- 
ing about 50 degrées., 











THERE IS NO some, 
SLICKER LIKE mo 


Forty years and after x) 
of use on ae cached coast, stant 
Woterproof Oiled Coats were introduced 
in the West and were called Slickers by 
the pioneers and cowboys. This graphic 
general use that 




















A Farm for You 


California 


The Santa Fe will take you there 
any day in October for only $33 
from Chicago or $25 from Kansas 
City. 

Corresponding rates from East generally 
—tickets good in tourist sleepers or chair 
cars—enjoyable ride on the shortest, quick- 
est, pleasantest line. 

Also one fare, plus $2, round trip to Great 
Southwest, third Tuesday in October. 
Exceptional” opportunities for homeseekers 
in magnificent San Joaquin Valley,California. 
Money-making investments. 

Write to Geo. C. Dillard, Gen. Agt. Santa Fe, 
377. Broadway, New York, for California 
land folders. 


Cheap Excursions 
DRILLING 


WELL mecsines 


sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow welisin any kina of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and .durable. Any mechanic ¢a& 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 




















Hints that Help in Shed and Field. 


Broad leaf growers in Connecticut have 
for several years used a simple device for 
stripping the leaf. Two hooks, each made 
of three pi are fastened at a conven- 
lent place and hight. The hooks are so 
placed that the sla: on which the plants 
are tied exactly fi into them. Leaves are 
then readily stripped, both hands being 
used to strip leaves t the same time. 

As an assistance in the pressing of bundles 
directly after stripping, a box for pressing 
and tying leaf is being used that is a great 
convenience. Both the stripping hooks and 
pressing box are being used this season by 
Mr Herman Ude of Suffield, Ct. He says 
that with them, four men will do the work 
of six. The pressing boxes are mounted’on 
four legs, the inside of the box the exact 
size the bundle is to be and the cover fit- 
ting rather loose and setting down in the 
box about three inches. A heavy stick as 
a lever, hinged at one end, to which the 
cover is attached, is pressed down and 
hooked. 

Of course paper and twine is placed in 
the box before laying in the stripped leaves. 
‘While the leaves are being pressed in posi- 
tion, one side may be opened out on hinges 
and the bundles tied. If two boxes are at 
hand, one may be used for light colors, the 
other for dark. Mr Ude estimates an acre 
of tobacco may +e stripped thus for $5. A 
great advantage also is that leaves are but 
seldom torn. This in itself is a very con- 
siderable saving. 

Spread out the bundles on the first tiers 
of poles. Lay them 3 or 4 inches apart and 
keep them so until December or well dried 
and not likely to heat or.ferment, Bundles 





LEAF ‘TOBACCO 


in such position will not heat from any side. 
At this season, piled upon the ground, some 
loss would be likely to follow. Heavy 
bundles of early stripped leaf, say 40 to 45 
pounds, are not best. Better make the 
bundle 30 to 35 pounds. 

Much is claimed by a very successful 
grower for the practice of keeping tobacco 
root stubble on the surface. Cutworms, 
wire worms, etc, will make their home 
in the roots. In the spring, what has not 
been frozen, can be plowed under to a 
depth out of harm’s way. 

What is claimed as a valuable practice 
by another most successful grower is to 
sow rye in early September, directly after 
the tobacco crop is cleared from the fields. 
It feeds the cutworms, helps to hold land 
from blowing and makes a good fall and 
winter feed for milch cows. A valuable 
manure is thus provided for plowing under 
in spring, 


Amalgamation of Tobacco Interests. 





The fierce commercial war waged for 
months between the British and American 
tobacco interests, for supremacy in trade 
has been brought to a peaceful and satis- 
factory close. The amalgamation of the 
British and American interests takes the 
form of a new company, to be known as the 
British-American tobacco company, in 
which both the Imperial and American com- 
panies are represented. The American and 
Imperial companies agree to respect each 
other’s domestic trade, while the British- 
Amrican tobacco company will compete for 
the trade of all the rest of the world. 

The business of Ogdens, limited, has 
been transferred to the Imperial tobacco 
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company, and the export businesses of the 
Imperial, Ogdens and the American tobac- 
co company, and its allies, have been amal- 
gamated, and a joint company is in course 
of formation under the name of the British- 
American tobacco company, limited. The 
result is that the Imperial company will be 
left in possession of the trade of the United 
Kingdom, while the American company is 
not to be disturbed in the United States or 
Cuba, and the British-American company 
will compete for the trade of the other 
parts of the world. The Imperial company 
will pay for the good will of Ogdens’ busi- 
ness in ordinary shares ranking with the 
similar shares of the original vendors be- 
hind the 5%% preference shares of that 
company, and will pay for the tangible 
assets of Ogdens in cash. 

American interests are pleased with the 
result of the deal, for they came out several 
millions of dollars ahead and a real amal- 
gamation of interests was made instead of 
buying off an opposition at a high price. 
The British-American company is char- 
tered at $30,000,000. 


‘obacco Notes. 


The Connecticut Valley tobacco company 
is the name of a corporation to do bus- 
iness in northern Massachusetts, being cap- 
italized at $125,000, B. M Warner of Hat- 
field, W. M. King of Northampton and D. 
H. Nash of Amherst being the incorpora- 
tors. Plans are being made to buy or lease 
land and grow tobacco on a large scale, 
and to cure and treat it under the best ad- 
vantages. The land holdings of the com- 
pany will be large, but a location has not 
yet been decided upon. 

















Helped Him Win 87 Premiums af the Fairs 


. WALTON, KANSAS. 
International Stock Food Co. 

Gentlemen:—I would like some more “International Stock 
Food.” Have been feeding and selling your goods for more than 
two years. I am a large feeder of hogs, breeding recorded 
Poland-Chinas. Have a large trade. Meet all the breeders of the 
State, and have recommended the use of “International Stock 
Food” whenever the opportunity has offered. 

I have showed hogs at the Fairs in the State for two years. 
Have taken 87 prizes in the past two years. Before using your 
Food I never took a prize. Since using it I have taken a larger 
amount of them than any other exhibitor with whom I competed. 
I am now fitting a herd for this Fall’s show and want some more 
of your Food. Yours truly, JGHN D. MARSHALL. 

; ‘ : E2@™ We will pay you $1000 cash to prove that our testimonials sre not genuine.~“y , 
“International St 9 dfrom Boots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks and we paid $40,000 in ‘‘war tax”’ because it was a high class medicina} 
cuanedien Waar oan ‘ ogy ga 4 aria lsimed to the Gov $ that they did not use any medicinal ingredients and did not claim any medicinal 
Fesults?? ‘International Siock Food” purifies the blood and Cures or Prevents Disease. It is a great aid in Growing or Fattening stock b iti t petite and aids 
digestion and assimilation so that each animal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten. We positively guarantee its use will make you extra money over the usual plan of 
growing and fattening stock. Ii does not take the place of corn or oats but is fed in small smounts as an addition to the regular feed. “International Food” can be fed in perfect 
éafety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. It is absolutely harmless even if taken into the human system. It won the Highest Medal at the Paris Exposition 
in 1900. Itis endorsed by every High Class Farm Paper. We will furnish Th ds of T: Ison epplication. We employ 107 people for our office work. elone, including 38- 
ewriters. If you desire any special information be surefand write us. Wepay Leg for this kind of work and your letter will be amswered promptly. 
k Food’? fs sold on a “Spot bach (uarantee” by Forty ThousandsDealers threughout the World. Your money will be promptly refunded in any case of failure. oa You can 


test it without any risk. Can you ask anything fairer? [t will make your Pigs or ltogs grow ngly and has the largest salein the World for curing or preventing Hog Disease. 
Xz Beware of imitations! Ne Chemist eax separate ell the wi Roots, Barks that we ase. Any one claiming to do se must be an lgnoramus er Falsifier. 


000.00 STOCK BOOK FRE 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES CATTLE. SHEEP HOGS. POULTRY. 


to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engrav- 
Mars. It describes ald 
of the Different 











The cover is a Beautiful Life Stoek Picture e@Printed in Six Brilliant Colors. It cost us 

ings. This International Stock Book contains a Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department that will Save you Hundreds ef Do 

common Diseases, etc., and tells how to treatthem. This illustrated Stock Book also gives Descriptien, History and Illustrations 

Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engravings of many noted animals. 4 
The Editer of this Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book in your library for reference. 


WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 IN “INTERNATIONAL STOCE FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS STATED. 


This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You Write Us (etter or postal) and Answer These 3 Questionss 
1st—Name this paper. 24—How much stock have you? S€—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD!” 


International Stock Food Co., sisxrt"s's: 


MINN., U. S. A- 
INTERNAT! 


INTERNATIONA 


Largost Stock Food Factory in the World 
Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
We Occupy 62,000 Feet of Floor Space. 


DEALERS SELL 
ON A SPOT 
GLARANTEE 


THESE 
CASH 


+TOCK FOOD 
PULTRY FOO 
OUSE KI 


INTERNATIONSt WOHM POWDER 
NTERNATIONAY = CURE 


LLER iNTERNATIONA 














‘ 4 - FOR 19.45 e 

fornish the hicnece rele 

Foe oueer omer tyetEaWR se 

Le | towers, mieds EVER RHO sizes, and most 
Mberal windmill offer ever he of, .; 
write for FREE WINDMILL CATALOGUE. . 

SEARS, ROEBUCK-& CO., Chicago. 
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Cranb’ry Pickin’. 


Tg. W. 
When the frost begins to turn 
Sumacs red and maples yeller; 
When the corn is in the shock ; 
And the pippins ripe and meller— 
Then it is that longin’ gits 
Kind of stirring up a feller! 


Longin’ fer to git right out 
In old clo’es a cranb’ry pickin’— 
Berries barrel to the rod; 
Overseer jes’ a kickin’ 
‘Cause it happens everyone 
Wants the rows they grow most thick in. 


October Fields and Woods. 


The sumac flaunts its crimson banner in 
old fence corners, and the swamp maples 
riot in glorious color, as if mid-autumn 
would, by the brilliancy of its hues, leave 
no room for memory of the gentler sum- 
mer. It is a glorious season to be abroad 
in field and woodland. There is inspiration 
in every breath of the clear, invigorating 
air. 
Now is the time to lay in fuel for the life 
furnaces quite as much as for the house 
furnaces. Take long walks, vigorous 
walks, breathing to the full capacity of the 
lungs. Be out of doors all you can. Thus 
will you enlarge the lungs, and this means 
richer and better blood. And gdod blood 
and circulation mean animal heat, vital 
heat. So will you be prepared for the siege 
of the winter. 

And what inducements there are to be 
abroad. With every puff of wind the leaves 
come down in brown and golden and crim- 
son showers, opening up new vistas. Day by 
day all the landscape changes. The hidden 
things of yesterday are open to the public 
gaze today. The fall migration of the 
birds is on, and little strangers from north« 
ern lands pay fleeting visits. Late golden- 
rods and sunflowers still offer golden treas- 
ure. The beautiful fringed gentian affords 
rich reward for him who seeks. The bitter- 
sweet yields its crimson berries for cheer- 
ful winter decorations. The witch hazel 
glows in yellow gown and shoots its seeds 
at the intruder. Verily, October fields and 
woods are rich for those with eyes to see. 


The Boy and the. Gun. 


a.m J 


This is the season when to the majority 
of country boys there comes a desire to 
get possession of a gun and go hunting, 
It was so when I was a boy and I guess 
boys haven’t changed much since. The 
whistle of the quail across the stubble field 
is a perpetual challenge. The white tail of 
Brer Rabbit, through the summer a flag of 
truce, now bobs defiance as he scurries 
away. The mere rustle of the falling 
leaves is enough to awaken this hunting 
fever. Why is it? What is at the bottom 
of it? 

Boys, if it is the mere desire to kill, then 
put it from your thoughts. You are’ not 
and never will be sportsmen. It is merely 
the awakening of the savage in you, try- 
ing to throw off the fetters of centuries of 


“door 


BURGESS. 


Sunshine jes’ a soakin’ in, 

Hills all blue and kind of hazy, 
Misty-like,—you know the kind— 
Sort that gits a feller crazy 

Jes’ to git out in the woods 
When he’s tired-like and lazy. 


Berries rattlin’ in the pans; 
Everybody in a bustle 

Seeing who can pick the most, . 
Git the smartest kind of hustle. 

Tell you what, it’s pickin’ time 
That a feller has to rustle! 


If the taking of life is your 
one object in going afield these beautiful 
October days, you had best put the gun 
away and not think of it. 

3ut the boy who has the right spirit may 
go into the fields and woods with gun and 
dog with conscience clear. He will go, not 
merely to kill, but for the closer fellowship 
with nature which his tramp will yield; 
for the increase of knowledge which he 
may draw from the wide open book of out- 
life; for a keener perception of the 
marvelous beauties of rock and tree and 
hill and river. The game he seeks will be 
an incentive to lead him on and on, where 
new doors are thrown open to him which 
in an aimless ramble he would not have 
found. 

And if he be a true sportsman, he will 
not bemoan if he return in the evening 
empty handed, but he will temper his cha- 
grin with a secret joy that the wild folk 
he sought escaped. 

Remember boys, that no true sportsman 
will ever shoot birds on the ground. He 
will give them all the chance of their swift 
wings. He will never pot hunt. He will 
never take life uselessly. He will never kill 
more than enough for immediate use, and 
he will never allow a crippled bird or ani- 
mal to get away from him to die a linger- 
ing death. 


civilization. 


——_ 


What’ll You Be? 


MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 


In a month, Clara Bryant would be 14, 
and she had long been promised a party on 
that date. There had been a number of 
entertainments given among her young 
friends very lately, all being of some es- 
pecial kind, initial parties, ping-pong 
socials, ete. But Clara wanted something 
entirely new. So she submitted the case to 
her older sister, confident that a new and 
enticing sort of pleasure would result. 

After some consultation and thought, 20 
of her young friends received simply 
worded notes inviting them to spend a few 
hours with her on the selected date, and 
informing each that he or she must dress 
im some way to represent the trade or pro- 
fession most desirable from the point of 
view of the one responding. Word as to 
the business chosen was asked to be sent 
in as early as possible; at least a week 
prior to the day set for the party. 

With .the list of persons and trades be- 
fore them, Clara and Josephine wrote a 
series of rhymes. one for each guest. Here 


is an example that will:show the style in 

which these were gotten up: 
When I’m a man 
If I but can, 

Vll be the chief of the police. 

And if small boys 
Make too much noise, 
And I think best, 
I'll them arrest, 
And just for sport 
Take them to court 


Where they’ll be fined 10 cents apiece. 

From advertisements, and other sources 
a lot of pictures had been gleaned, these 
representing almost every imaginable 
trade. From one of these was cut a digni- 
fied looking policeman, which was pasted 
on a sheet of cardboard, and the verses 
written alongside him. 

All of the rhymes were bits of similar 
nonsense sure to make fun. The card was 
folded to have the decoration inside, and 
the name of the guest for whom it was 
intended, written on the outside. 

Clara said her profession was to be an 
old maid. So with the help of her sister, 
she appeared on the auspicious evening, 
rigged out in all the familiar stock attire 
of ancient maidens, with her pretty hair 
coaxed into tight corkscrew curls. Her 
laughing rosy face was in delightfully 
funny contrast. The guests came pouring 
in at the appointed hour, “butchers, 
bakers, and candlestick makers,” etc. 

For half an hour they did nothing but 
examine each other’s get-up, and laugh 
over it, then Josephine apeared bearing a 
basket full of cards. As she took one up, 
she would call the name of the owner, and 
when all were supplied, each had to read 
aloud the verses addressed to him or her. 
After a thorough comparison of pictures, 
Josephine sat down at the piano and 
played what she announced as a “trades 
march,” which was merely a merry 
“marchy”’ tune. Led by the hostess, they 
marched im double quick time in and out, 
and up and down, indoors and on the 
porch for 10 minutes. Then they went out 
of doors, and played ‘“‘New York’’ for half 
an hour. At the end of this time, Jose- 
phine appeared and called them all in. 

Sheets of paper and pencils were given 
out, and each guest was informed that he 
or she must write an advertisement of 
some articie of their future stock in trade. 
These must be in verse, or pictorial. After 
much groaning, laughter, and fierce chew- 
ing of pencils, all were done. The pictures 
were passed around for inspection, and the 
verses read aloud. The would-be grocer 
was voted to have the best verse: 


Romeo and Juliet 
In the back alley met; 
From their homes they were 
elope. 
Their pursuer they lamed 
With a missle well aimed—— 
’'Twas a bar of our best yellow soap. 

Refreshments came next. Even Clara 
was to be surprised about this part of the 
party. Out on the lawn was put a table 
surrounded by a large circle of chairs.. On 
the table were 20 mysterious parcels, in 
pails, bags, baskets, or boxes. The tinner 
was told to find a package bearing his 
name. This was a big tin milk pail filled 
with tin plates and cups enough to supply 
the crowd. Next the seamstress found a 
bundle of daintily hemmed linen napkins, 
which looked oddly enough with the shin- 
ing tin. The ‘‘old maid’ found a bandbox 
full of bread and butter sandwiches. The 
butcher had a large platter heaped with 
slices of delicate meats. The farmer had 
fruits in a great basket. The baker had a 
pan of cookies. And so it went on, some- 
thing for each to distribute. Even the doc- 
tor had a case of bottles which were found 
to each contain enough lemon mixture to 
fill the cups with delicious lemonade, when 
ice water sufficient was added. 

A few more games followed the lunch. 
“Miller,’’ was the last game played. Then 
rosy, and laughing, the motley crowd of 
tradesmen flocked to the house for hats 
and goodbyes. 


forced to 


—— 


“Ah, what’s this?” exclaimed the intel- 
ligent compositor. “ ‘Sermons in_ stones, 
books in the running brooks’? That can’t 
be right. I have it! He means ‘Sermons 
in books, stones in the running brooks.’ 
That’s sense.”” And that is how the writer 
found it. 


“Do you believe that the rain falls alike 
on the just and unjust?” “Not a bit of it. 
The unjust have the umbrellas.” 











This Time of Year. 


FLORENCE A. HAYES. 





Come along this time of year, when all 
the boughs are bending low, 

Heavy with the plums and pears 
mellow apples all aglow. 

Then the winds just kind of whisper of the 
‘winter drawing near; 

Evenings grow a little frosty, come along 
this time of year! 


and 


Mother’s busy in the_ kitchen, 
pickles sour and sweet, 
Jams and jellies and preserving fruits we 
boys like best to eat. 

When we come home of an evening there’s 
a pleasant homelike cheer. 

In the odor of her cooking, come along this 
time of year. 


making 


Father’s busy with the husking, 

seed corn up to dry. 

old care worn look is gone and 

there’s a twinkle in his eye; 

If we’ve any “special” longings and we 
make our wishes clear, 

He is pretty sure to grant them, 
along this time of year! 


putting 
That 


come 


Close of the Young Folks’ Contest. 





There is only a little over a month left 
for our young folks who are striving for 
the 50 prizes offered for the best accounts 
of how they have earned money through 
the year. All accounts must be in the 
hands of the Young Folks’ Editor Decem- 
ber 1. Write clearly and simply the story 
of your year’s work, what you have done, 
how you have done it, what you have gained 
in experience,-«as well as in. money, and 
all about the failures as well as successes. 
Make your financial statements clear and 
accurate. 

Remember that you are to have no help 
from anyone. This is entirely your own 
business veriture. All contestants must be 
under 15 years of age. Each letter must 
state the age of the writer. Write only 
on one side of a sheet. Address your lIet- 
ters to the’ Young Folks’ Editor, and mark 
them in the lower left-hand corner “Young 
Folks’ Contest.” 

The editor expects to learn a whole lot 
from these letters of what our enterprising 
young folks are doing, and he is looking 
forward to reading them. There is no 
monster waiting for these. Don’t forget 
the date—December 1. 


a 


Dog Bruno. 





WALDO. 


Dog Bruno was a great big fellow with 
a rough, shaggy coat and a tail that wagged 
perpetually. Bruno was not an aristocrat. 
That is to say, Bruno was not proud—he 
Pboasted of no blue blood in his veins. In 
fact, I am afraid that Bruno would have 
been called a mongrel. 

But that was the last thing to trouble 
Bruno or his friends. He was simply Bru- 
no and that was enough. Of course he 
couldn’t talk, but if speech was denied him 
it seemed that he could understand every- 
thing he heard. “Bruno,” his master would 
say, balancing a cracker on the tip of the 
dog’s nose, this isn’t paid. for yet.’’ Then 
he would continue his conversation with 
the grocer. Bruno would sit like a statue, 
the cracker carefully balanced. Sometimes 
it would be as much as ten minutes before 
his master would glance at him and say 
in a matter of fact tone, “I’ve paid for that 
eracker, Bruno.” Then you should have 
seen that cracker disappear! 

Bruno’s master was boss of a cranberry 
bog. One warm September day he took off 
his coat and threw it down near a pile of 
coats belonging to the pickers. Now it 
happened that this coat was almost exactly 
like one of the others, and that night the 
coats became mixed. Bruno’s owner wore 
home the other man’s coat and the latter 





A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A. §S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 
(The Clothier), says if’ any sufferer from 
Kidney and Bladder Diseases will write 
him he will direct them to the perfect home 
eure he used. He has nothing whatever to 
sell.—[ Adv. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


of Bruno’s 
neither noticing the mistake. 


wore home the coat owner, 

But Bruno did. He knew that the coat 
Mr Welch wore was his master’s, but he 
couldn’t tell anyone. So he did the next 
best thing—he followed Mr Welch home, a 
matter of two miles. ‘‘Wonder what brings 
Bruno up here?” said Mr Welch to his wife 
that eVening, taking off the coat to wash. 
“Followed close at my heels and I couldn't 
send him home. Hullo!” he _ exclaimed, 
“there he goes, and he’s got something 
in his mouth. Wonder what it is.” 

Then he missed the coat. All that even- 
ing he puzzled over the matter. “Can’t un- 
derstand what that dog wanted of my 
coat!” he exclaimed a dozen times. But 
the next morning at the cranberry bog all 
was explained and Bruno was quite the 
hero of the bog. 





A Merry Nutting Party—One fine Sun- 


day afternoon in autumn a company of 
young people was gathered at Miss John- 
son’s, and during the conversation some- 
one suggested a nutting picnic. We all im- 
mediately took up the idea, and agreed to 
meet at a certain place on the following 
Wednesday morning and drive in a wagon 
to a high ridge on which grew a great 
many chestnut trees. The morning appoint- 
ed for the picnic was a fine one, and after 
arriving at the grove and resting awhi'e, 
the merry picnickers set out to look for 
chestnuts. We found many on the ground, 
some of which had not yet burst open, and 
when dinner time came we were all very 
hungry. The dinner, which had been pre- 
pared before leaving home, was spread upon 
the ground under a large tree, and after a 
hearty meal had been enjoyed by all, the 
search for nuts was resumed until 4 o’clock, 
when we resolved to return home. On our 
homeward journey we had an accident. A 
large newspaper was blown down by the 
wind toward the horses, and they were so 
frightened that they came near running 
away.—[Ora S., Indiana. 





Knitted Ball—Wind over a small rubber 


ball or cork with coarse wool or twine until 
it is of size desired. For the cover cast on 
24 st, knit back and forth in two colors, 6 
rows of each, until there are 14 stripes of 
the two colors. Join the two sides of the 
stripes, slip cover on ball, draw ends down 
tight by gathering stitches so stripes will 
form points. The rainbow colors, two 
stripes of each, are pretty for this ball. 
Any little girl or boy could easily learn to 
make this ball. What a nice present it 
would make for baby brother. Mamma or 
sister will gladly show you how to knit 
plain. 





Mr To-whit-to-who’s Eyes—I can’t tell 
the Young Folks’ Editor very much about 
owls, but I know it is a mistake to think 
they can’t see in daytime. I know it be- 
cause my uncle once had a great big Vir- 
ginia harned owl, which he kept in a big 
cage out in the garden. One day I saw 
him looking way, way off. I looked too, 
and couldn’t see anything. But the owl 
kept looking and so I kept looking. After 
a while I saw a little speck which grew 
larger and larger. It was a hawk. It went 
right over us. The owl followed him with 
his eyes, and when he got back of us the 
owl turned his head and watched him grow 
smaller and smaller. The owl saw him 
for five minutes after I lost him. So I 
know owls, or that kind of owl, can see bet- 
ter than people can in daytime.—{Harold 
Elworth, New York. 





A Voice from the Mountains—Although 


I am a stranger to you, Tablers,, you are 
not such to me, for I have read all your 


letters for a long while, but have not until J 


now dared to enter into your midst. I was 
born among the hills of the “Green Moun- 
tain state.” My middle name means star. 
Can you guess what it is? I am very fond 
of reading, and like Longfellow and Haw- 
thorne best. Have any of the Tablers read 
any of Shelley’s writings? I have read a 
poem called “The Cloud,” and thought it 
was beautiful. The state and towns are all 
excitement about election, but as I am a 
girl it affects me but little—[Green Moun- 
tain Star. 





Good for Helen!—How many girls at the 
Young Folks’ Table can swim? I can. My 
brother Winfred taught me and I learned 
in a week. He began first by making me 
lay on my back and keep my head way 





back and kick. He held a hand under my 
shoulders. The first time he took it away 
I didn’t know it, and swam a few “kicks” 
until I saw him laughing. Then I suspected 
and got scared and went under. Then he 
tried me the other way and held me up 
by the back of my bathing suit. A week 
from the first day he let go of me I 
swam 20 strokes. I think swimming is 
great sport. I am 13 years’ old.—[{Helen 
Goodspeed, New Jersey. 





Clever. Pets—I live in Siskiyou county on 


a farm of 80 acres, and we have a nice 
dairy. When we drive the cows up from 
pasture, our dog will go into the barn 


where they are and lie down in front of 
them. Then we have an old cat, which we 
call Sam, and he will come and lie down 
between the dog’s front paws and seem 
perfectly satisfied. I always thought that 
cats were afraid of dogs, but this one is not. 
[A California Lassie. 





A Juvenile Seamstress—Mamma has 


shown me how to run the sewing machine, 
and now I put nice even hems on all the 
kitchen towels. I’ve done more than towels, 
too, for the last time mamma went to town 
she bought some pretty white muslin for 
aprons, and let me hem them all. Perhaps 
I'll be a seamstress some day.—[Clara Jane, 
Nebraska. 


RRS 10 EVERYONE, 


A Priceless Book Sent Free for the Asking. 


“There be books and books;” some edi- 
fying, others entertaining, and still others 
instructive. The average man is so busily 
engaged in the labor of money-making that 
he has little time and less inclination for 
books which instruct; hence when he feels 
out of sorts, either he gives no heed to 
Nature’s warning, or he consults a physi- 
cian, at an expense which a little knowl- 
edge would have enabled him to avoid. 
There is probably no complaint upon which 
the public is so little informed, as hemor- 
rhoids, or piles; this little book tells all 
about their nature, cause and cure; it treats 
of the different forms of blind, bleeding, 
itching and protruding piles describes their 
symptoms, and points the way to a cure so 
simple and inexpensive, that anyone can 
understand and apply. The importance of 
promptness and thoroughness is vital, for 
the disease will not cure itself, and Nature, 
alone, unaided, will not accomplish a cure, 
while the consequences are too painful for 
detailed description. You are told how 
piles originate, the reason for their appear- 
ance usually being that some of the rules 
of correct living have been violated, and 
(what is more to the point) how you may 
rid yourself of this bane of human exist- 
ence. All affections of the rectum are 
treated in simple plain language, so that all 
may understand, and learn how the cause 
may be removed. Many people suffer from 
piles, because after trying the numerous 
lotions, ointments and salves that are on 
the market, without relief, they come to 
the conclusion that a surgical operation is 
the only thing left to try, and rather than 
submit to the shock and risk to life of an 
operation, prefer to suffer on. This little 
book tells how this may be avoided, and a 
cure be effected without pain, inconven- 
ience or detention from business. Write 
your name and address plainly on a postal 
card, mail to the Pyramid Drug Co, Mar- 
shall, Mich, and you will receive the book 
by return mail. 















i) NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
@4 A DAY Easily Made 


REED MFG. CO.,SPRINGFIELD. O10 





f'eomplete, lasting const! OURED, 


ASTHMA tutional cure, not just a “relief.” 
Absolutely different from all sprays, 
smokes and so-called “ cures.” Over 52,000 patients. Attacks 
never return. Cause eradicated. Health restored. Whole 
system built up. Book J Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y 


MALARIA AND FEVERS 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED AND CURED {0¢ 
by using our famous NOMAL TABLETS. You will ex- je 
perience immediate relief on taking one tablet. A box of 
them often cures the worst cases. Send roc. for a box at 
once. You won't regres it. NOMAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. 23, 311 E. 10TH ST., NEW YORK. 
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Growth. 


EDITH ROBERTS. 


Hushed in the arms of Impulse lay a 
thought, 
Until from feeble bonds by vigor freed, 
it left its mother’s peaceful care, and sought 
ise world of strife, where it became ua 
eed. 


————_— 


With Creaking Wheels. 


By Marion Dickinson. 


PART I. 

The clock -in the lower hail struck one 
and with a sigh Katherine gave up her tn- 
availing struggle for sleep. Slipping out 
of bed, she wrapped her blue kimona about 
her, foreseeing that to look the annoying 
situation in the face would occupy time. 

Dropping into a low chair by the win- 
dow, she looked out upon the witchery of 
the August night, with the vague hope 
that its peace might quiet her troubled 
thoughts. The shadow of the house lay 
black across the driveway that encircled 
the house with its loop before connecting 
again with the country road; but beyond 
lay the old-fashioned garden transformed 
into a region of mystic loveliness by the 
magic of moonshine. The night wind, 
heavy with the fragrance of mignonette, 
fluttered the curtains and lifted the soft 
hair from the _ girl’s .forehead. With a 
sigh, she closed her eyes, listening dream- 
ily to the strident wrangle of the katydids 
in the elms that overarched the dusty 
highway. 

But insistent memory was not to be held 
at bay. Surely the blind. god had never 
been more mischievous than when he 
brought Katherine Edgerton face to face 
with, Malcolm Darrow under Aunt Nancy’s 
roof.’ That the encounter was no less sur- 
prising to the young man, when with 
formal courtesy, Miss Wilson introduced 
her summer boarder to her newly arrived 
niece, but made Katherine's position more 
intolerable. 

“He must think that I knew he was here 
and followed him,’ Katherine groaned, re- 
membering the reserve of his manner as he 
bowed. “Who would have dreamed that 
Aunt would take a summer boarder and 
why couldn’t she have mentioned the sur- 
prising fact when she invited me to visit 
her. Nothing would have induced me to 
core if I had supposed that he was in the 
region. How. could I know that he is the 
son of one of Aunt Nancy’s old friends?” 

She laughed hysterically as she* wiped 
the tears of mortification from her eyes. 
Not even to herself would she acknowl- 
edge the strange joy that, in spite of em- 
barrassment and chagrin, had thrilled her 
at the unexpected sight of Malcolm Dar- 
row’s rugged, manly face and steady eyes 
after a year of studied forgetfulness. Still 
less would she admit that the unaccount- 
able freak that had made her apparently 
indifferent to the love of this man a year 
ago had been slowly transformed into an 
« unavailing regret. 5 

She leaned her elbows .on the ‘window- 
ledge and gazed moodily out into the 
moonlight. It was two days since her ar- 
rival, and the time had been employed by 
the two young people, thus unwillingly 
thrown together, in rigorously ignoring 
any previous acquaintance and establish- 
ing a semi-conventional footing upon 
which they could meet without obvious 
discomfort. 

Aunt Nancy, ignorant of the mischief she 
had wrought, delighted in the racy ecnver- 
sation that enlivened the meal hours, and 
rejoiced that the month in Chesborough 
would be unusually gay. Summer visitcrs 
were filling the pretty village; golf links 
had been laid out; to come nearer home, Dr 
Brainerd’s nephews, who had not visited 
Chesborough since the Spanish war, were 
spending their brief leave of absence from 
their ship with their unc'e. That they had 
promptly showed their admiration of her 
pretty niece was not displeasing to the good 
Ine- *~ for Katherin*, they afforded her 
opportunity for demonstrating to Malcolm 
Darrow that he had no place in her plans 
for summer’s énjoyment. 

Katherine wos thinking of them now, and 
a little smile brought out her hidden dim- 
ples. At the gor’en porty that afterroon, 
Stephen and Carl Brainerd had constituted 
themselves her body guard, and the hours 
hed been crowded with gaiety. The Brain- 
erds were pleasant companions, and if. a 
trifle egotistical and inclined to pose as 
conquering herves, why, the stirring events 
in which they had taken. part were justifi- 
cation. 





Indeed, but.for a lively discussion . 


EVENINGS AT’: HOME 


between her escorts: and Darrow up-n: the 
subject of ceurage, she would have seen 
little of the latter, who had been taken 
possssion of by a party from: the Wyndham 
and carried off by them for the night. 

She looked back into the dusky room and 
listened. The stillness of the: house was so 
intense that she could hear the click of the 
heavy pendulum swaying away the mfnutes 
in the lower hall. The realization that she 
alone was awake in the rambling house was 
borne in upon her. Since Aunt ‘Nancy had 
elected to sleep in the downstairs cham- 
ber, she was alone in that portion of the 
house, and she acknowledged that there 
had been a sense of protection when the 
room across the hall was occupied. How 
quietly he had borne his part in-the dis- 
cussion of the afternocn, in which the 
Brainerds had shown some heat. But they 
were delightful companizns and would 
make the time pass gaily for a week. At 
the end of that period it would be possible 
to withdraw gracefully without— 

Creak—creak—creak—from far down the 
road came the faint sound of approaching 
wheels. At such an hour it was an un- 
usual sound. Katherine dropped on her 
knees, and drawing the curiains about her, 
strained -her eyes for a glimpse of the un- 
timely wayfarer. From her window she 


eould see far. down the road that dipped 
gently toward the north, Now it lay dappled 
by heavy shadows that blunted the. out- 
lines of familiar landmarks and confused 
the seeking gaze. 

Creak—creak—creak—the sound was 
louder, and just then a ramshackly buggy 
drawn ‘by a. meditative white horse emerged 
from the velvety darkness. In the vehicle 
sat two figures, and as they drew nearer, 
Katherine saw that they were both men, 
apparently wrapped in meditation or stolid- 
ly resisting the desire for sleep. With el- 
bows propped on their knees they seemed 
to leave the responsibility of the journey to 
the horse. 

“There is something peculiar about 
them Katherine thought, with a shiver. 
“When that dreadful creaking dies away 
I'll try to sleep, for these late hours are 
making me nervous. 

They were near at hand now, and as she 
still watched their slow progress’ with 
fascinated eyes, she congratulated herself 
that they would soon be past. Then her 
heart gave a fierce bound and the color 
faded from her face, for at the gate the 
horse’s head was turned toward the house, 
They were drivirg in! 

Katherine drew the curtains closer, 
at the reassuring thought, parted 


the 
them 
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New Importations of 
Autumn Woolens. 


Among the engaging specials are the dash- 
ing boutonne and fuzzy effects in the hand- 
some tailor suitings. The English and Scotch 
manufacturers send us these. You know 
when men want a suit, the cloth of which 
has the roughest kind of a face, they always 
ask for Scotch weaves. 

Very few stores have these new stuffs. 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.50, $3. 
FASHIONABLE FLECKED 
BROADCLOTHS—tor street and 
traveling wear, asort of dappled 
effect arranged by the daintiest 
white spots — green, navy, = 56 inches 
celain, tan, brown, gray and q,ar...a 
black grounds. $1.25 yard 
SALE OF FINE BROADCLOTHS, 
22 newest Fall shades. If a say- 
ing of a quarter dollar on each 
yard is appreciated by these inter- 
ested, they will be on hand. Both 
light and staple colors. 


_ Sg inches 


$1.00 yard 





Dress Cheviots that 
are Inexpensive. 


Some 7,000 yards of fine dress Cheviots 
just received, and we are going to sell them 
in the same manner in which they were 
bought—less than usual. 

Quite a hobby of ours, this thing of get- 
ting nice dress goods for an underprice and 
then quoting them to you in the same way. 

The less prices are, in this case, 


50c for Dress Cheviots — represented by 20 
colors. 

75c for Dress Cheviots—50 inches wide — 
represented by 15 colors. 

85c for Coating Cheviots—48 inches wide— 
represented by 20 colors. 

$1.00 for Camel’s Hair Cheviot—56 inches 
wide—represented by 30 colors. 

Write for samples of the Cheviots, and 
the fuzzy stuffs and the broadcloths. 
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DEPT. E. H, 


PITTSBURG, PA 











LYON & HEALY 
ORGANS 


are the great favorites to- 
day. Unapproached for 
Sweetness and Purity 
of Tone. All our organs 
have all the latest and most 
ssodsrntuerevemnsate. The 
cases are models of neatn: 
and Sonat and are made of 
ed solid Oak, 


finel 
Black wa b ~— Mahogany or 


PRICES ALWAYS 
The Latest Style. THE LOWEST. 
We make the terms of payment 


alyor buy ane, Ask your Four dealer for ete Lyon % 
a — Bat does not keep them een 
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LYON & HEALY, ¢ aundi65, som eh 





in every town young men 

ante to take orders for Ad- 
eS = a 

sion Paid, 

Address QUEEN & CO., “1000 pa St., Phila. 


. . PATTERNS 


Correct—Economical—Reliable 
WITHOUT A PEER. 


The absolute correctness of our patteme 
as to fit makes them far the most 
economical, all waste in the cufting up 
of the material being avoided. 


| Onty 10 Cents Each 


FREE CATALOG of Seasonable Patterns to 
all who write for it to Pattern Department, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
I Homestead carne Springfield, Mass. 
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again. ‘Perhaps it was Mr Darrow who 
was arriving at this unusual hour. Some- 
thing might have called him back. Cau- 
tiously peering through the crack, she 
looked down upon the unwelcome in- 
truders. 

The wheels ground slowly through the 
gravel of the drive; leaf shadows flickered 
along the bony back of the old white 


horse; The silent travelers swayed gently 
under the motion of the buggy. No, it was 
not Malcolm Darrow. But if not he, who 
then? The slouch hats were drawn low 
upon the men’s foreheads, but just then 
a shaft of moonlight fell wpon the faces 
beneath, and—they were masked! Then 


the shadow of the house enveloped them 
and directly under the window, the creak- 
ing stopped. 

Beneath the window sill Katherine lay, 
pressed closely against the wall, her eyes 
fixed wildly upon the lighted square above, 


her lower lip held tightly between her 
teeth. She was nerving herself for—she 
knew not what. The lonely place, the 


hour, the weird progress of the travelers, 
the certainty that masks concealed no 
good purpose, combined to rob her of her 
usual courage and reduce her to a state of 
helpless terror. The house was low 
studded; by standing up in the buggy the 
men could easily reach the window ledge 
above their heads. Why did they not come 
or give some sign of their purpose? It 
was useless to cry out. Who would hear? 

And still there was no alien sound with- 
out, except the slow pawing of a hoof on 
the gravel. The white curtains billowed 
back and forth above her head, bringing 
gusts of incongruous sweetness from the 
spicy garden. Again the shrill clamor of 
the quarrelsome tribe in the elms filled all 
the night. 

Slowly courage crept back to the waiting 
girl; her spirit rebelled against the long 
strain, against the numbing inaction. 
With cautious movements she rolled over 
upon her face and, by inches, drew herself 
up to the ledge. Pionioning the muslin for 
a shield, she icoked with a great rush of 
anger upon the motionless heads sil- 
houetted against the brightness of the 
dewy garden beyond. An insane desire to 
strike them from their appalling immova- 
bility was fast taking possession of her. 
If only Malcolm were here! But there 
was Israel, the man of all work, sleeping 
peacefully in the woodshed chamber. ‘The 
intruders seemed in no haste‘to begin their 
nefarious work. Why wait for them? 

But just then the wheels turned slowly. 
Creak—creak—crunch—crunch—the black 
figures crept past the window. Katherine, 
forgetful of danger, thrust out her head in 
wide-eyed astonishment and gazed after 
the nodding figures. On they went, stead- 
ilv, past the ell, and rounding the building, 
were lost to sight, though still the hideous 
creak insulted the night. 

Gently opening her door, Katherine turned 
the knob of that opposite, and _ stealing 
across Darrow’s chamber, peeped between 
the slats of his closed blinds. The ghostly 
trio had passed the house and were just 
turning into the road. There was no alter- 
atton in the position of the two black fig- 
ures. As mysteriously as they had come, 
they disappeared behind a thicket of sumac, 
and only the echo of their groaning prog- 
ress remained to assure Katherine that the 
apparition had not teen the delusion of 
overtaxed nerves. Leaning her arm against 
the casement, she buried her face with a 
helpless scb. 

‘Oh, Malcolm!” she cried, under’ her 
breath. Then, with feminine inconsistency, 
“How could you be away when I needed 
you so!” 

After that-there was nothing to do but 
creep humbly and meekly into bed. There 
was'no further need of introspection. 

Aunt Nancy’s kind eyes were full of con- 
cern as she looked at Katherine across the 
coffee cups next morning. “I’m afraid you 
got too tired at the garden party, my dear,” 
she said anxiously. ‘You actually look hol- 
low-eyed. Perhaps Mr Darrow will drive 
you through the Stirbridge woods this af- 
ternocn. The fresh air will do you good.” 

At that moment Katherine was as bloom- 
ing as heart could desire. “I beg that you 
will not.mention such a thing to Mr Dar- 
row, aunt,’’ she protested with unexpected 
vigor. “I-am not in the least tired: 
has been no chance to tell you—’”’ Then she 
paused, abruptly, and looked out at the 
hollvhocks flaunting their satin petticoats 
in the vivid sunlight. In the clear morning 
radiance all the mystery of the night’s ex- 
perience fell away. Why distress Aunt 
Nancy with the blundering visit of a couvle 


There’ 
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of Crunkarcs? It would b2 cruel to burden 
her with nervous fears. 

Aunt Nancy was looking at her, holding 
the silver cream jug expectantly in the air. 
The hiatus in her remarks must be b-idg<d. 

“Please do not make any plans f_r me 
that involve Mr Darrow in their execution,”’ 
she said, nervously crumbling her roil. 
“There are a good many old friends that I 
wish to see and—and I think I must cut 
my visit shorter than I intended, auntie 
dear. -Clara Ransom is urging me to go to 
their summer home for a while, and I think 
I would better—”’ 


“Oh, Katherine!” Aunt Nancy’s voice 
was grieved. Then, at an unwonted expres- 
sion jn Katherine’s face, she hastily put 
away her disappointment. ‘There, there,”’ 


she said, soothingly. “Of course a g‘rl likes 
gaiety and companions of her own age. I 
was so glad that Chesborough is getting 
more lively, for I hoped to keep you all 
sur mer.” 

Katherine’s heart smote her, and she im- 
pulsively ran around the table to ki-s the 
patient face. ‘‘Dear auntie, I couldn’t have 
more delightful company than your dear 
self, and I did intend to stay all summer, 
but something has happened to change my 
plans. You can’t be as. sorry as I am. 
You’ll never miss me after a day, with Mr 
Darrow here. Why—there he is now,’ as 
an athletic figure passed the window. 

“Dear—cCear—I believe he’s tramped over 


from the Wyndham without a mite of 
breakfast,”’ fluttered Aunt Nancy. “Come 
right in,’’ she called cheerily, as Darrow 


appeared at the screen door. ‘‘You are just 
in time.”’ 

“Don’t disturb yourself, Miss Wilson,”’ he 
esaid hastily,-with a comprehensive bow. “I 
have eaten my breakfast. By the way, I 
am thinking of leaving you for a week or 
two,” he went on, giving his undivided 
attention to his hostess. “An old college 
friend of mine wants me to join him in a 
tramping trip and we are to start to-mor- 
row morning. 

‘“‘Dear me—how lonely I shall be,’.. mur- 
mured Miss Nancy pathetically. ‘‘My niece 
has just said that she must go in a few 
days.”’ 

In spite of excellent intentions, Darrow 
could not forbear a glance at the indifferent 
young lady, who had just risen from the 
“table, and his cheek flushed under its coat 
of tan. Humming a little song, Katherine 
passed out into the sunlight, followed by 
the eyes of the occupants of the room. 


“How I shall miss her!” Aunt Nancy 
sighed. ‘She is the best company in the 
world.” 


“Tl try to persuade her that it is her 
duty to stay,” Darrow said, abruptly, with 
a peculiar laugh, and heedless of Miss Wil- 
son’s protests, he followed her niece into 
the garden. 

[Concluded next week.] 
Bae. 4 

“Don’t you ever get tired doing nothing?” 
asked the housekeeper. 

“‘Lady,”’ replied the tramp, “I get so tired 
doin’ nothin’ dat I can’t do nothin’ else.” 





“The minister has been away on a long 
vacation, hasn’t he?” “Yes.” “I thought 
the cgngregation looked rested.’’ 
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If You Have a Sick Friend 


LET ME KNOW IT. 





As an act of humanity, write me a postal E- 
card, telling which book to send: 

Then I will gladly do this: 

I will send the sick one an order—good 
at any drug store—for six bottles Dr. 

Shoop’s Restorative. He may test it a 
month at my risk and learn what it can do. a 
If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. If it fails, 
I will pay the druggist myself. ; 

Not a penny will be asked or accepted in 
any case that my remedy can’t cure. 

There are such cases—rare ones, whcre 
the trouble results from an incurable cause, 
like cancer. But my records show that 39 
out of each 40 who try those six bottles get 
well—and pay gladly. Those remarkable 
results make this offer possible. 

My success comes from strengthening the 
inside nerves. I don’t treat the organs, for 
chronic diseases never were cured in that 
way. I bring back the nerve power which 
alone operates the vital organs. They do 
their duty when they have the power to act. 

My book explains all. Tell me a friend 
who needs one. 


Simply state which book{ Book No. 1 on Dyepapaia, ° 
gic 1 : ook No. 2 on the Heart, 


you want, and address Dr.| Book No. 3 on the Kidneys, 
. : Book No, 4 for Women, 

| Shoop, Box 612, Racine, | pook No. § for Men (sealed),. 
Wis, Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


New Subscribers * 


E willsend this journal until JANUARY 
1, 1904, to every new subscriber who 
sends the. regular subscription price 
of $1.00, either direct er thro any of our 
representatives, thus giving the numbers 
for the remainder of this year free from 
the time when thesubscription is received. 
We will further send, when ready, our 
beautiful Art Calendar for 1903, which in- 
cludes four colored reproductions of paint- 
ings suggestive of the seasons, together 
with weather forecasts for every day in the 
year. 

The above is aspecial offer which is made 
at no other season of the year, and we 
ask as a favor that you show our journal to 
— friends and neighbors and ask them 
subscribe. . 
As an inducement to get up a club we 
will send you our journal one year free 
including the Art Calendar, on receipt of 
two new subscribers as per offer above. 
This, it is needless to add, is the best time 
of the year for getting subscriptions, and 
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we trust you wiil begin at once an energetic 2 
canvass of your town or neighborh and 
¥ make goad use of the above offer. 
777 x 
| Orange Judd Company = 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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The Fall Berry. 


ANNA GLENWOOD. 


Cranyverry Sauce: Put 2 qts ripe cran- 
berries in a granite saucepan, add 2 scant 
cups hot water. Place on the back of the 
range where they will cook very slowly 
for three hours. Then stir in 2 lbs light 
brown sugar (which is superior to gran- 
ulated sugar for this purpose). let simmer 
for 15 minutes, stirring now and then, and 
if the sauce looks too thick, add a little 
water, This sauce should be made the day 
before it is to be served. 

Cranberry Patties: Line patty pans 
with pie crust and bake in a rather hot 
oven. When baked, remove from the oven 
and when cool, spread a little cranberry 
sauce in each crust. Over this pour a few 
spoons of custard,-made as follows: Rub 
% lb butter to a cream with 1% cups white 
coffee sugar; beat the yolks and whites of 
2 eggs separately and add to the sugar and 
butter. Moisten 2 heaping teaspoons corn- 
starch in a little water and add it to 1 pt 
rich sweet milk. Stir well and mix all 
tegether. Add vanilla or other flavor to 
suit the taste. Bake in a moderate oven 
until the custard is cooked. Pie pans may 
be used instead of patty pans, if desired. 
‘Mock Cherry Pie: Cut 1 cup raw cran- 
berries in halves and rinse out the seeds. 
Chop % cup seeded raisins rather fine. 
Stir 1 tablespoon flour into 1 cup sugar. 
Mix with the fruit and pour over % cup 
boiling water. Let stand for half an hour 
and add 1 teaspoon almond or 1% vanilla 
flavoring. Bake with two crusts. The 
The. above amount will make one large pie, 
ér two small ones. Serve cold. 

Cranberry Cake: Make a sponge cake 
with 1 cup fine granulated sugar, 4 table- 
spoons sweet milk, a pinch of salt, 3 eggs, 
1g teaspoon vanilla, or orange flavoring 
powder, 1 cup sifted flour and 1 level tea- 
spoon baking powder. 


Bake in two layers 
and when cold, spread with cranberry 
sauce and put together. This is_ nice 
served as pudding with custard or whipped 
cream. 

Jellied Cranberries: Pick over 1 qt ripe 
cranberries, put into.a granite saucepan 
cover with water and boil them two or 
three hours. Mash the berries and rub 
through a sieve. Now add enough hot 
water to make 1 qt, after which sweeten 
to taste with granulated sugar. Put over 
the fire and let boil up once. Soak a pack- 
age of gelatine in 1 pt cold water for one 
hour. Have the cranberry mixture whcre 
it will keep hot while the gelatine is being 
dissolved. Strain the gelatine and stir it 
into the hot cranberry pulp. The juice of 
an orange and a little grated rind will 
improve the flavor. Pour into a wet mold, 
or individual glasses, and serve cold with 
whipped cream. 


A Few Soups. 


MARJORI5 MARCH. 


Fish Soup: Slice 2 onions and fry in but- 
ter, add the meat of any fish desired, cut 
in small pieces. Even canned salmon can 
be used if necessary. Chop 1 carrot, add 
parsley and thyme. If fish is raw, boil first 
in water, then drain. If not, cook at once 
in 1 pt rich milk seascned and thickened 
just a bit with flour. 

Egg Soup: Make a thin cream sauce. Boil 
6 eggs hard. Mash the yolks to a fine pulp, 
and pour over them, stirring gradually, the 
cream sauce. Season with pepper and cel- 
ery salt. The whites of the eggs can be 
cut in small pieces and put in the soup 
with some small oyster crackers as well. 

Vegetable Soup: Put on to boil in suffi- 
cient water the bone and smal] bits of left- 
over steak, 1 pt cut-up tomatoes, a few 
potatoes, 1 onion, 1 carrot, 1 cup corn, 1 ta- 
blespoon flour rubbed in 1 cup milk, the 
same of brown sugar with pepper and salt. 
Let boil 45 minutes. Take-out bone, break 
meat into small bits and serve with crack- 
ers. 

Mock Oyster Soup: Put 1 qt new milk to 
boil. Stir in 1 oz butter, salt and pepper. 
Have 1 pt of canned or fresh tomatoes 
smoking hot. Put into milk % teaspoon 
soda, then put in tomatoes, let boil up and 
skim. -Break up % lb crackers, throw in 
soup, let boil.up and serve at once. 

Clam Soup: Chop some clams fine, add 2 
chepped onions, 1 tablespoon butter, a small 
bunch parsley and thyme, 1 potato cut in 
small pieces. Boil in water for % hour. 
Thicken with grated crackers and when 





THE GOOD COOK 


ready to serve pour in some hot milk sea- 
soned. 
Bean 


beans. 


Soup with Tomatces: Boil 1 pt 
Season with pepper, salt and lemon 
juice, add some butter, then the left-over 
tomatoes from a meal. Let boil, mash 
through a colander and serve steaming hot 
with crackers. 

Potato Soup: Boil 6 or 7 potatoes, and 
mash fine. Heat 1 qt milk to the boiling 
point, add potato pulp, salt, pepper, a dash 
of onion, parsley and a drop or so of Wor- 
cestershire sauce. If not thick enough, 
make the consistency of thin cream sauce 
by adding flour. It can be easily thinned 
with a little hot milk. 

tipi 

Hot Spice is the name of a delicious ad- 
junct to. gravies, steaks, chops and soups. 
Take 3 drams each of ginger, black pepper 
and cinnamon, 7 cloves, 1 ounce each of 
mace, cayenne, grated nutmeg 
pepper. Pound these together, mix 
well blended, and put in a perfectly 
dry bottle for use.—[Nellie Norton. 


until 
clean, 


Scotch Mealy Dumplings—Take 2 cups 
Scotch oatmeal (pin heads), 2 medium sized 
onions cut small, % cup mineed meat, or 
lard or butter rubbed down into the oat- 
meal. Season highly with salt and pepper, 
add 1 tablespoon cold water. Place in 
cloth previously dipped in boiling water, 
tie up leaving room for swelling. Pop into 
large pan of boiling water and boil well 
for 2 or 2% hours.—[Mrs Euphemia M. Wil- 
liams. 


Digestible Beefsteak—Our trained nurse , 


furnished this recipe for preparing chopped 
beefsteak, which we have found absolutely 
digestible. Free from fat the meat from 
1 Ib round or sirloin steak, and cut into 
pieces small enough to go into a meat 
chopper, After a few minutes of chopping, 
the fine pulp which rises from the meat 
during the process is removed and put 
aside. Continue to chop and to remove the 
pulp until only the fiber of the meat re- 
mains. Press the pulp into a rounded flat 
eake and broil over a very hot fire on each 
side for about five minutes. Season lightly 


and white. 


with salt, a dash of cayenne, a little butter, 
and serve very hot. If preferred, this pulp 
may be served almost entirely uncooked, in 
which case it should be seasoned before 
forming into a cake. Not only invalids, 
but persons troubled with indigestion, re- 
ceive benefit from meat thus prepared.— 
[Mrs W. H. Martin. 


Chocolate Cake—Yoik of 1 egg, % 
milk, 2 heaping tablespoons grated chocolate. 
Put in double boiler and make a custard 
Remove, add 1 cup sugar, 2 tablespoons 
melted butter, % cup milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 
1 teaspoon vanilla, 1% cups flour. Bake in 
layers. Filling: Take 1 cup sugar with a 
little water boiled until it threads, the white 
of the egg beaten until stiff, pouring the hot 
syrup upon it gradually and beating all the 
while. If too stiff thin with a little water 
or fruit juice.—[A. M. W. 


Candied Mint Leaves are a fashionable 
substitute for mint bonbons that are served 
at the end of a dinner or luncheon. A 
cooking teacher advises, too, that a few 
mint leaves added to a lemon ice impart a 
delicious flavor.—[Mrs W. H. M. 


cup 


Plain Cup Cake—Take 2 cups sugar, % 
cup butter, 1 cup sweet milk, 3 cups flour, 
3 eggs, beaten light. Beat butter and su- 
gar together, add the beaten eggs, 1% tea- 
spoon baking powder.—[J. M. H. 


Preventing Granulation—When making 


syrup of white sugar, add a small bit of 
alum about as large as a kidney bean, and 
it won't get “grainy.’”—[Mrs W. H. James. 


~ Waldorf-Astoria Salad is made by cut- 
ting celery and apples into small pieces and 
mixing together with a few English walnut 
meats. Put into a dish lined with lettuce, 
and pour over it a mayonnaise dressing.— 
[A. Abresch. 

Plain Fritters of eggs, flour and milk are 
improved by the addition of 1 tablespoon 
powdered sugar sifted with %* teaspoon 
ground cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg mixed 
together.—[Sada Ballard. 
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Avottately cured, Never toretuin. 

Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
eee D?.£.M.Botot. Boxt 690, Augusta.Me. 





3 Pp id per 100 for distributing Samples of Washing 
BIG fiuid. send Ge stamp. A.W.8COTT.Cohoes,N.Y. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 

















Wanted 
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Good Pay 


To the 


Right Men 














ange Judd Farmer in the states of 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas. 
steady employment to the right men. 
‘ Residents of the respective states pre- 
ferred. Address immediately, giving 
references and experience, :: :: :3 
Orange Judd Company, 


Marquette Building, @ #2 CHICAGO, ILL. 


E want at once a number of 
good men, those having ex- 
perience as solicitors pre- 
ferred, to represent the Or- 


We offer good pay and 

















Laundry Lore. 


Borax makes the washing much easier, 
Bt is superior to any of the washing com- 
pounds, and does not injure the hands, It 
is a great whitener, as well as a dirt 
remover. 

Stains like iron rust, very difficult to re- 
move, are caused by the chemical ingredi- 
ents of inferior blue mixing with the starch 
during the process of laundering, and pro- 
ducing an iodide. Moral: Prepare bluing at 
home from good materials. 

Equal parts of ammonia and spirits of 
turpentine will remove paint from clothing 
no matter how hard and dry it has be- 
come. Saturate the spot, then wash with 
soapsuds and rinse. 

To take stains out of bedticking, spread 
a paste of soft soap and starch on the 
spots. When dry, scrape off and wash with 
a damp sponge. In washing a chamois 
skin vest or chest protector, put a little 
pinch of soda in warm water, then use soap 
as usual. The soda prevents it from be- 
coming stiff. 

Black sateen, or 
black and white 
should always, if starched, be ironed first 
on the wrong side, the right side down on 
a black cotton ironing sheet (a breadth of 
old black calico or well washed cambric 
will do). No matter how carefully black 
starched goods is done up, it will have a 
whitish scum on it if ironed on a white 
ironing sheet. Wash clean, rinse very thor- 
oughly, put through strong bluing water 
and hang up till perfectly dry. Then cold 
starch with one of the excellent cold 
starches found in most-groceries. Roll up 
tightly, fold. a thick clbth around it, and 
leave over night. If very wet in the morn- 
ing, shake out and let a little of the mois- 
ture evaporate, but iron while still quite 
damp. If too wet when ironed, the starch 
may stick. It is much better to cold starch 
black goods over night. If a gloss on the 
right side is desired, as should be on sateen, 
when the whole garment has been ironed on 
the wrong side, turn on the right side and 
iron the dry garment rapidly with a rather 
hot iron. This will give it just the kind of 
polish it had when new. 

Many prefer for fine muslins, dimities 
and dark cambrics, gum arabic instead of 
starch. Wash and dry the garment. Dis- 
solve one ounce of gum arabic in a little 
cold water, then pour on just enough hot 
water as is needed to wet the dress. For 
shirt waists use about one quart to one 
ounce of gum arabic. For a large dress, 
use two ounces of the gum arabic. + 

Common brown soap; rubbed thoroughly 
into a cloth, is used in some kitchens in- 
stead of “wax, salt or any of the other 
things said to be good for smoothing flat- 
irons. The soap keeps the irons smooth as 
glass, and ‘there is no disagreeable odor. 

Remove rust from flatirons by rubbing 
them on fine sandpaper. 


— 


Sea Shell Dishes. 


MAY DAWSON. 


woolen, or any black, or 


A woman who spent the summer at At- 
lantic City came back to town with a novel 
idea in her mind and a dozen of those pret- 
ty fluted shells which seaside venders sell. 
She mounted each shell upon a frame of 
stout wire, simply twisting the wire to form 
a support, and covered the frames with 
dried seaweed and marine moss, She uses 
the shells for ice-cream dishes. Or several 
of them are filled with bonbons and placed 
at the corners of her table in formal enter- 
taining. Every woman who dines at the 
house makes up her mind to buy a set of 
the shells next year. 

Another woman who spent a month in the 
mountains this year has made some of the 
‘daintiest little bonbon boxesimaginable from 
the birch bark she brought home. She uses 
the boxes filled with candies for luncheon 
favors and the like. Instead of sewing or 
pasting the boxes, she cufs eyelet holes 
with a ticket punch and laces the sides to- 
gether with narrow ribbon. 


A Bedroom Table. 


R. A. W. 


When my bedroom table was wanted in 
another- part of the house, I improvised 
one from two cracker boxes, which was 
found so roomy and convenient, it became a 
fixture. To make one, set the lower .hox 
on end, opening to the side: place the upper 


mourning wash goods, . 





‘of every tool, 


~ 
‘If a Nickel Teapot gives a 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


| The housekeeper must ie 
learn to discriminate be- 

} 

tween Ivory Soap and the 


\! others that look like it. i 


They all lacK some quality 
of the Ivory, and she can ® 


not afford to take the imi- | 
ri tation for the slight saving 


in price. 








Ivory Soap is \ 
993% per cent. pure. 





——— 





one sideways upon it, opening in front, 
and nail firmly together. Shorten the cov- 
ers enough to fit inside for shelves, and se- 
cure by driving nails through sides of boxes 
into ends of shelves. The lower box may 
be left unpainted, but the upper one should 
be painted or papered inside, with smooth, 
tinted paper. This is best done before the 
shelf is put in. Tack a flounce round the 
lower box, and spread a scarf over the 
upper one, and you have a pretty table, 
with three times the accommodation of the 
ordinary small stand, not counting the por- 
tion under the flounce, which is just the 
place for shoes and slippers. 





When the Ragman Comes to the farm- 
house door, sell your rags to him for. money. 
It is a better plan than trading for tins, 
cake pans, etc. Then have on the kitchen 
mantelshelf a small mite box to hold the 
change—you know the principle of the ’tis- 
but-a-penny bank? And use this fund for 
kitchen. wants. It won’t pay for them all, 
unfortunately, but many a cup and saucer, 
plate and kitchen-~ utensil can be bought 
with the contents of the rag mite chest.— 
Mary May. -. 





My Tool Box has proved a great con- 
venience in a large family where tools were 
wont to be mislaid and missing when most 
needed. This box is locked up in a large 
cupboard and the key, upon request, is 
cheerfully furnished to any responsible per- 
son needing a tool. In this way the mis- 
tress of the keys is enabled to keep trace 
and promptly to call forget- 
ful or careless borrowers to account.— 
[P. M. 





The Vinegar Cruet ‘had become so in- 
crusted with a deposit that it looked like 
clouded amber giass. Soap, water and shot 
were applied, internally, and shaken till 
tired muscles protested, but still the de- 
posit remained. The ammonia bottle caught 
my eye. In an instant several teaspoon- 
fuls of its contents were added to the wa- 
ter in the ecruét. With new hope the shak- 
ing was renewed and with success, for the 
brown crust rolled off. in large, skin-like 
pieces and my bottle was once more clear 
as crystal.—[B. A. W. 





“‘taste”’ to the 
tea made in it, put it on the fire to boil 
with a strong solution of soda water, then 
wash and scour thoroughly and it will be as 
good as new.—[Madge Foss. 





Bric-a-Brac on polished surfaces, when 
it is not convenient to use doilies, may have 
a piece of bletting paper fitted and giued to 
the standard.—[M. 8S. 
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48-page book free 
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W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washi: , D.C. 





| po a Le Burnham, Attorney-at- 

d Solicitor of Patents, 824 
Bond Building, er. D.C. 
Booklet Make Money sent free. 
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Patent Your Improvemenw and Outof Them 
PRICES REDUCED t33:° 


$4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet $2.25 each 
85. uaker 3.50 eac 





ful sellers. Hustlers getting rich. 
World M’'g Co., 9T World Bldg., 





NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


KATHERINE A. FRENCH, PRINCIPAL, WITH 
CAPABLE ASSISTANTS, EMINENT LECTURERS 
AND SPECIALISTS, 

A self-supporting but not a money-making istitu- 
tion established at Springfield, Mass., three years ago 
to bring a knowledge of domestic practice and science 
within the reach of all.. Already in the front rank. 
Endorsed by leading women’s organizations. 


REGISTER NOW 


COOKING DEPARTMENT—Courses in Plain 
Intermediate and a Cookery, Invalid and Chaf. 
ing-dish Service. — October 1 

NORMAL DEPART ENT for training teachers 
begins January Yt: 

Very reasonable fees in all Free scholar- 
ships may be earned by those unable to pay. the fees 

Inquiries, correspondence, etc., invited. ‘Address 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 
73 Worthington Street, Springfield. Mess. 


rtm +, 
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Old Maid’s Rambles Quilt. 


MRS H. B. WHITE. 


406 


This curious pattern is pieced in quarter 
sections, then joined together, forming mo- 
saics in the center. The quarters can be 
made 9 in square, so less blocks will be re- 





OLD MAID’S RAMBLES QUILT BLOCK. 


quired, but the work will not be as prettty 
as when the quarters are 4% in square. 
The line cut shows the shape of each piece 
and the back of a complete quarter sec- 
tion, the dotted lines indicating the seams. 
Only two colors, dark or medium and light 
or white, should be used for best effect. 
The corner triangles are halves of a 3%-in 
square. The narrow pieces are 5% in at their 
longest point. Halve 1% in squares to ob- 
tain the little corner pieces and slightly 
round off one straight side on each. These 
rounded edges fit to the rounded edges of 
the long narrow strips as shown. 


Knitted Pointed Edging. 


M. J. R. 


Cast on 22 st and knit, across plain. 

lst row—Knit 3, over twice, narrow, k 
10, o twice, n, o twice, n, o twice, n, k 1. 

2d row—K 3, purl 1, k 2, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 12, 
Pik dé 

3d and 4th rows—Plain 

5th row—K 3, o twice, n, o twice, n, k 12, 
o twice, n, o twice, n, o twice, n, kK 1. 

6th row—K 3, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 2, p i, k 14, 
p 1, k 2,.p 1, k 3. 

ith row—Plain. 

8th row—K 3, n, * k 1, n, repeat 7 
more from *, k 2. 

9th row—K 3, * o twice, n, repeat 8 times 
more from *, k 1. 

10 row—K 3, p 1, * k 2, 
times more from *, k 3. 

lith row—Plain. 


times 


p 1, repeat 7 


KNITTED POINTED 


k 1, 


EDGING. 


12th row—K 3, * n, 
across, k last 2 plain. 

13th row—K 3, * o twice, n, repeat 8 times 
more from *, k 1. 

14th row—K 3, p 1, 
times more from *, k 3. 

15th row—Plain. 

16th row—Bind off 9 st, o- until there are 
21 st left on left-hand needle; k these plain 
and repeat from ist row. 


Patchwork Pillow Cover—Mrs Brown haé 


partially raised a family of grils (she is still 
at the work) and the scraps of dark blue 
calico and pieces of white muslin had piled 
up until she despaired of what to do with 
them. The blue pieces were of small pat- 
terns, of blue and wh'ie goods, but all were 
not exactly alike. Rv careful manage™m>nt 
the patterns were distributed evenly, and th 


repeat from *” 


* k 2, p 1, repeat, 7 


BUSY FINGERS 


result was a very pretty cushion cover. The 
light parts are simply of bleached muslin. 
The size of finished cover, including white 
border, is about 20 inches. The small squares 
are 2 in in size before seams are taken, these 
being very tiny, the oblong strips are 2 in 
wide and 5% in long. A 2-in white strip 
out ribbon underneath or have medallion 
form the edge. A bit of lace to match 
sewed to the part that passes around the 
neck for a protection:is a pretty addition.— 
(Ww. B. H 


The Frayed Doily—The uneven fringe of 
coarse linen threads that comes around the 
scalloped edges of daintily embroidered 
doilies and centerpieces after a certain 
amount of laundering, is one of those trials 
of the housekeeper who wants to have 
things just right. For a long time there 
seemed no way of remedying the difficulty 
except patiently following with sharp scis- 
sors the scalloped outline. This was such 
a task that scalloped edges, however grace- 
ful a finish, seemed doomed to give place to 
hemstitching or real fringe. Finally, as a 
result of much experiment, a double hem- 
stitch was found to give satisfaction. Af- 
ter finishing and cutting out a scalloped 
edge in buttonholes, commence a second 
buttonhole stitch. This follows’ entirely 
around the doily and is worked in the edge 
of the first buttonhole stitch. This edge 
never frays—no matter how often it is 
washed.—[March Fourth. 


A Bit of Feather Stitching—Plain, 
‘eady-made garments may be much im- 
proved by the addition of a little needle- 
work. A shirt waist of scarlet flannel was 
feather stitched with white silk on each 
edge of the front plait, and yoke fashion 

















PATCHWORK PILLOW COVER. 


on either side of it, also on the edges of 
the collar and cuffs. The result was very 
satisfactory. The work would show to still 
better advantage on children’s clothing, and 
it offers quite tempting possibilities to those 
who enjoy light needlework but have not 
time to make the garments entire.—[Olive. 


Catch-up Work for busy fingers that is 


becoming popular is the embroidering of 
polka dots on ribbon for neckwear. The 
dots vary in size, some are solid, some are 
open like rings, but in whatever form it is 
the very newest thing in ribbons. Both 
sides are made alike by working round and 
round. White dots on black or colors and 
colored dots on contrasting shades are both 
allowable. Of course ribbon can be bought 
all dotted, but the hand embroidered is so 
much nicer. 


The Tub Suit, or shirt waist and s‘irt to 
¢catch, as most of us know if, has proved so 
popular and useful that its life is to be pro- 
longed into the winter. It will still be made 
in wash goods for morning wear, but for 
afternoon toilets soft goods like nun’s veil- 
ing, albatross, fine serge, henrietta and 
momie cloth will be used. 7 


Barefoot Shoes are the latest in come 
mon sense footgear for little ones. They 
are made on such lines and so perfectly fit 
the foot that children derive almost as 
much comfort and pleasure in wearing 
them as in actually going barefooted. 

Th urh fate may use veu rough or ill, 
Kec p busy—you’ll be happy still. 
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CLOTHING 


Direct from the Mill 


Glen RocK Mills 


Celebrated Woolen and Worsted 


$F All Wool Suits *1 (} 


Ready Made and Made to Order. We 
Manufacture Our Own Cloth, Cut it Into 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Svits, 
Trousers, Overcoals and Ulslers. 


Men’s all wool suits $5.00—$7.50 and $10.00. Men's 
all wool and worsted trousers $2.00—$2.50 and $3.00, 
Handsomely made and trimmed; cloth made from fine 
selected wools, every garment bears our label and is 

uaranteed for one year. Any garment not giving sat- 
isfactory wear may be returned to us and it will be 
replaced by a new one free of all expense to the buyer. 


FROM THE SHEEP TO MAN 


Made from the wool to the finished garment in our own 
mills and factory. Sold direct to the consumer. Save 
50 per cent. on the clothing for yourself and boys. Sent 
by express, prepaid, to any part of the United States. 
Write for descriptive catalogue and samples. 


Cloth by the yard or piece. No stores. 
No agents. Write direct to the mills: 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, ssw sxusss. 


ARTISTIC MONUMENTS 


Got Ne More Tha WHITE BRONZE 


Plain Ones in 


Marble is entirely out of date. Gran 
ite soon gets moss-grown, discolored 
— requires constant expense and care, and 
ay crumbles back to Mother 
rth. 
Besides it is very expensive. 


White Bronze is strictly everlasting. 


It cannot crumble 
with the action of frost. Moss- 
growth is an impossibility. 

more artistic than any stone. 

why not investigate it? It has been 

adopted for more than a hundred 

public monuments and by thousands 

of delighted customers in all parts 

of the country. Many granite dealers 
have used White Bronze in 
prefereuce to granite for their 
own burial plots. We have 
designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. 

Write at once for free designs 
‘Krew r , and information. It puts you 
o> ‘ under no obligations. We deal 

yal” direct and deliver everywhere 


The Monumental Bronze 6b, 


“Street, Bridgeport, Conn, 





STREET, 








BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drems, Uniforms, Lyon & 
Healy’s “Own Make” Instruments are 
now used by the greatest artists. Fine Cat- 
alogue, 400 Illustrations, matled free; it 
ives Band Music & Instructions for 
mateur Bands. Bargains in Instra- 
ments just reduced in price, 
LYON & HEALY, 54 Adams St., Chicago. 
The World’s Largest Musie House. Selle 
* Bverything known ia Husic.” 





The Combination Oil Cure for Cancer 
Was originated and perfected by Dr D. M. 
Bye. It is soothing and balmy and gives re- 
lief from unceasing pain. It has cured more 
cases than all other treatments combined. 
Those interested, who desire free books tell- 
ing about the treatment, save time and ex- 
penne ty, addressing the Home Office—DR D. 

. BYE CO, P O Drawer 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 





HAIR 
INSOLES 


keep feet warm 
anddry. Make walking a pleasure. Relieve Rheuma- 
tism, Callous, Tender and Perspiring Feet. Do not 
crowd the shoe. At all drug and shoe stores or sent 
10c a pair, 3 pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe 


The WM. &. WILEY & SON CO., Bos 72, Hartiord, Cons. 





of Agricultural Books, 
Address ORANGE JUDD 


Catalog Complete 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Hil. 














Our Puzzle Department. 





CASH PRIZES FOR YOU. 


This time we give you two kinds of puz- 
zles. All very easy, if you will only try 
them. The first three are sentences taken 
from different advertisements, and it only 
requires a careful reading of the adver- 
tisements to find where they are. In the 
three picture puzzles there is just a little 
trick which will excite your imagination 
and set your wits to work. We will give a 
spick, span five dotlar bilt for the first 
prize, five more dollars im other prizes, and 
ten subscriptions of six months each to 
American Agriculturist. 

THE PUZZLES. 
advertisement are the fol- 
The pictures give 


From whose 
lowing sentences taken? 


the names of the firms and their addresses. 
1. Values like the above don’t last long. 
2. Conforms to all insurance underwrit- 
ers’ rules. 
3. Wears like 


iron. 


























7. Do you favor national -. government 
ownership of anthracite coal mines? -An- 
swer yes or no. tr 

State your experience with these adver- 
tisers or.their goods. 

Look out for another puzzle next week. 
You will be keen for it. The answer to 
No 7 must be given, but does. not ceunt for 
a prize. The first prize goes to the accu- 
rate reply earliest mailed. In case of ties, 
the character of your experience with any 
of the advertisers, general neatness of your 
reply, etc, will be taken into count. All 
answers must-be sent on.a postal card. This 
puzzle is open to all subscribers of Amer- 
iean Agriculturist,.or the members of their 
immediate family. Address all answers to 
the Puzzle Editor,. American Agriculturist, 
52 Lafayette place, New York. 


lI 


The Bubble Party. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN: 





It originated in a college town, and was 
given by a resident student to her class- 
mates. The invitations, prettily painted 
with cupids blowing bubbles, bore also the 
quotation, “The world’s a bubble,” thus 
signifying the nature of the party. 

After the party had assembled, the large 
dining room was thrown open, disclosing 
a long table, and crossing it lengthwise, 
a net 18 inches high, fastenéd to a frame 
very much after the style of a ping pong 
net, -both frame and net being completely 
hidden by masses of smilax, ivies and fresh 
flowers. Some of these latter had their 
stems cunningly concealed in small wide- 
mouthed vials, which were completely cov- 
ered by the vines. On each side of this 
flower net, and close to the outer edge of 
the table, was a roW_of pretty opalescent 
glass finger howls, holding the soap suds 
and resting on plates covered with doflfes. 
Clay pipes were scattered.over the table, 
one fer each, and as they were designed 
first for use and then_as souvenirs. they. hag 





“FUN FOR ALL 


been prettily painted by the young hostess. | 
These pipes of course must be fired. 

Te begin the sport, two captains were 
ehosen, who then selected their assistants, 
forming them in battle array opposite each 
ether, the sides taking turns in. blowing 
the bubbles over the net, while the oppos- 
ing side by blowing through their empty 
pipes, to return them, the hostess and sev- 
eral young ladies who received with her 
acting as umpire. After an hour or two 
of this sport, prizes were offered to the lady 





and gentleman blowing the largest bubble. 


These prizes were unique, a large cake for ; 


the lady and a huge mince pie baked in a 
meat pan to the gentleman. The after his- 
tory of this pie and cake, with their many 
disappearances, the rewards offered, and 
their returns to the owners by amateur de- 
tectives, has passed into the annals of class 
history. 
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Bright Sayings. 





‘My son,” said the parson to a smah boy 
who was digging in a back lot, ‘“‘den’t you 
know that it is a sin to dig on the Sab- 
bath, except in case of necessity?” ‘Yes, 
sir,” replied the youngster. “Then why 
don’t you stop it?’ asked. the good man. 
“’Cause this is a- case of necessity,” re- 
plied the young philosopher. “A feller can’t 
fish without bait.” 





Civil Service Examiner (very sternly, to 
Erastus Smith, colored, who aspires to the 
office of mail carrier): How far is it from 
the earth to the moon? 





Erastus (in terror): Golly, boss! ef yo’s 
gwine to put me on date route I don’t want 
de job. 





The Pessimist: The longer I live in the 
world the worse it seems te get. The Op- 
timist: Oh, well, don’t let a little thing 
like that worry you. Perhaps it will be bet- 
ter after you get out of it. 





“Honesty, my son,’’ said the millionaire 
congressman, “is the best policy.’’ ‘Well, 
perhaps it is, dad,’ rejoined the youthful 
philosopher, “but it strikes me you have 
done pretty well, nevertheless.” 





Dr Pills: How did you manage to collect 
the bill that Closefist owed you? Dr Squills: 





I told him that if he didn’t pay, I would 
advise his wife to go to Eurepe for her 
health. 





Tommy: Pep, what is an average man? 

Father: An average.man, my-son, is one 
who feels that he is a Httle better than his 
neighbors. 





“Might I ask you who lives here?’ 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Who is it, sir?’ 

‘“Blest if I know.” 

“Young Ruddleston is going to marry 
Miss Wippies, is he? She’s a good, amia- 
ble girl, but not at all attractive.” 

“T know it. He felt in love with her 
voice.”’ 

“Her voice?” 

“Yes; she uses it so seldom.”’ 

Mrs Beaster: Henry and 1 went to the 
theater last night. We had a box. 

Mrs Blunt: Chocolates, weren't they? I 
saw you in the gallery eating something. 

What folly does a washerwoman com- 
mit ?——-Putting out tubs to catch soft wa- 
ter when it rains hard. 








[WEAK EYES] 


BEWARE OF BLINDNESS 
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Esther Noble, 336 B ¥ 
wy RT Optic Nerve Paralysis. Write 
Cross-Eyes Are Cured 
by Dr. Oneal without the knife or pain. 
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Address 
GOREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 178 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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What Goes Up 


MUST COME DOWN. 


Nothing is more certain than that the 
use of so called tonics, stimulants and 
medicines, which depend upon alcohol for 
their effect, is injurious to health in the 
long run. = 

What goes up must come down and the 
elevation of spirits, the temporary exhilara- 
tion resulting from a dose of medicine con- 
taining alcohol, will certainly be followed 
in a few hours by a corresponding depres- 
sion to relieve which another dose must be 
taken. 

In other words, many liquid patent medi- 
cines derive their effect entirely from the 
alcohol they contain. 

Alcohol, and medicines containing it, are 
temporary stimulants and not im any sense 
@ true tonic. Im fact it is doubtful if any 
medicine or drug. is a real tonic. 

A true tonic is something which will re- 
new, replenish, build up the exhausted ner- 
vous system and wasted tissues of 
body, something that will enrich® the blood 
and endow it with the proper proportions 
of red and white corpuscles which prevent 
or destroy disease germs. This is what a 
real tonic should do and no drug or alco- 
holic stimulant will do it. 

The only true tonic in nature is whole- 
some food, thoroughly. digested. Every 
particle of nervous energy, every minute 
muscle, fiber and drop of blood is created 
daily from the food we digest. 

The mere eating of food has little to do 
with the repair of waste tissue but the per- 
fect digestion of the food eaten has every- 
thing to do with it. 

The reason so few people have perfect 
digestion is because from wrong habits of 
living the stomach has gradually lost the 
power to seerete the gastric juice, peptones 
and acids in sufficient quantity. 

To cure indigestion and stomach troubles 
it is necessary to take after meals some 
harmless preparation which will supply the 
natural peptone and diastase which every 
weak stomach lacks, and probably the best 
preparation of this character is Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, which may be found in 
every drug store and which contain in 
pleasant palatable form the wholesome 
peptone and diastase which nature requires 
for prompt digestion. 

One or two of these excellent tablets 
taken after meals will prevent souring; fer- 
mentation and acidity and insure complete 
digestion and assimilation. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are equally 
valuable for little children°as for adults, 
as they contain nothing harmful or stimu- 
lating but only the natural digestives. 

One of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will di- 
gest 1800 grains of meat, eggs or other 
wholesome food, and they are in every 
sense a genuine tonic because they bring 
about in the only. natural way a’ restora- 
stive of nerve power, a building up of lost 
tissue and appetite, in the only way it can 
be done, by the digestion and assimilation of 
wholesome food. 


Don’t You Want the Best? 


- Don’t you want Comfort ? 
C Don't you want to be 


cu 
Then why wear a hare 
pressure vice-like gent Get 
the Axion Elastic Truss, worn 
with perfect comfort night 
and day. Guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and to hold 
New Patented Luprevoments rupture during the most active 
exercise. Impossible for it to 
shift or slip. Does not chafe or burt in any way. orn 
with comfort by the tenderest infant or strongest man. 
Investigate! Llustrated catalogue and directions for 
self measurement sent sealed. Write to Dept. D 
AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 
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If Farmers’ Sons tertteister'sonths 
will write to us at once 
we will without charge forward our beautifully illustrated 
circulars describing our new Aluminum-Mahogany Per- 
fecscope, and our speeial series of Original Stereoscopic 
Photovraphs from all parts of the world; thousands of 
new Viows trom Kurope, China, Japan, and the Philip 
pines. They are fast sellers, Now is the best time for 
snecessful werk.. We offer a good mouey making prope- 
sition. for earnest workers. Experience not necessary. 
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contain’ more - CRI ne 
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Dept. F,; 2904 Dimnond ‘Street, Philadetphia, 
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Aitistic Carnishirg. 


E. CLEMENS. 


JANE 


Shape and coloring are the two first con- 
siderations in garnishing. Meat, when 
roasted, should be well browned; when 
boiled, let it be white and clear looking: 
when fried, have it a clear lemon color. 
Dry meats, like veal, are improved in flavor 
and appearance by being larded. 

The next step is what we call natural 
garnishing, gravies and sauces playing the 
important part. But these garnishers must 
not be used if crispness is a part of the 
excellence of the dish. The important 
things to be remembered in using -hese 
garnishers are that a little may be used 
with good effect, but no article should ever 
have the appearance of swimming in sauce, 
and that white sauces make white foods 
whiter -~and that brown sauces will make 
brown ones browner. . 

Vegetables make suitable and convenient 
garnishers. Potatoes boiled or fried can be 
prepared in a variety of ways to make them 
suitable for garnishing. Well seasoned 
spinach is excellent and browned onions 
are often, used. Stuffed tomatoes are suit- 
able to be used with almost any meat dish. 
Vegetables to be served with the meats they 
garnish should be nicely seasoned before 
placing on the platter. Vegetable puree 
makes an effective garnish, as will also un- 
cooked vegetables, especially carrots and 
turnips. They have a better color and more 
firmness when raw. Small carrots make a 
very preity garnish, and the large ones and 
turnips may be sliced and then stamped 
into fancy shapes, and cut into balls or 
formed to simulate roses. Rice may be 
used in borders which are intended to keep 
fricassees and creamed dishes in shape. 

The green garnishes are parsley, lettuce 
leaves, watercress, chicory and_ celery 
tops. Parsley stands first in pre- 
eminence for convenience, beauty of 
leaf and _ freshness. It may be used 
with almost everything in its purely orna- 
mental function, and can also be chopped 
and sprinkled over many of the foods for 
its flavoring. Parsley should always gar- 
nish and be served with any dish that is 
strongly seasoned with onions, as it takes 
off the smell and prevents the after-taste of 
that powerful root. Watercress and lem- 
ons are good garnishers for broiled or fried 
meats. The acid of lemon is the best con- 
diment for veal. To serve, they should pe 
cut so the pieces may be taken in the hand 
and pressed without soiling the fingers. A 
quarter of a lemon is sufficient to serve 
with one portion. The lemons may be 
sliced when wanted only for ornament and 
before slicing they should be channeled so 
as to give the notched edges which make 
the slices more ornamental. 

Hard boiled eggs may be used in a vari- 
ety of ways. A pretty garnish is the white 
of an egg cut in eighths lengthwise and 
the yolk entire. The eggs should be boiled 
very hard, and if sliced, cut with a thin 
sharp knife. Yolks pressed through a col- 
ander and sprinkled over the food will make 
a beautiful golden dressing. Gherkins, cu- 
cumber and beet pickles are useful in point 
of color effects, and in giving piquancy to 
many foods. They are used in_sé slices, 
stamped into fancy shapes with vegetable 
cutters, or chopped and arranged in lines 
or in little heaps. Beets may be cut into 
cubes, strips or diamonds. Gherkins are 
usually left whole. Capers and olives com- 
plete the list of condiment garnishes. 

Any of the following may be used for 
garnishing meats: Parsley, lettuce, water- 
eress, celery, chicory, lemons, pickles, ca- 
pers, olives, croutons, hard-boiled eggs, 
vegetables, macaroni, rice, mushrooms, 
spaghetti, puree forms, bacon, sausages, 
sauces, fancy skewers and paper frills. 

Salads may be served in tomatoes, car- 
rots or apples. To serve the salad prettily 
hollow out and peel the fruit or vege- 
table, and fill with the salad mixture. Sal- 
ads should always be served very cold. 
They may be served on a bed of watercress 
or lettuce leaves, or can be attractively gar- 
nished with parsley, beets, hard-boiled eggs, 
lobster coral, lobster claws, carrots, olives, 
celery, radishes and mayonnaise. Celery 
makes an appropriate garnisher for chick- 
en, celery or other vegetable salads. Rada- 
ises for any plain lettuce, cress and vege- 
table salads. Olives may be used for gar- 
nishing shrimp, salmon, sardine and hali- 
but, capers for shrimp, halibut and chicken 
salads. ° 

When mayonnaise is used for garnishing, 
be sure it is very thick and stiff. Make a 





funnel of stiff letter paper, fill with may- 
onnaise, squeeze the funnel gently over the 
salad, letting the dressing form a elover 
leaf, flower, or any original design suggest- 
ed. Lettuce, cress and sliced tomato salad 
should be dressed just before serving. Meat, 
fish, potato, ete, which have been prepared 
for salad, may be moistened with French 
dressing and allowed to stand at least an 
hour, then add the mayonnaise just before 
serving. <A variety of pretty effects may be 
produced by making different arrange- 
ments of the numerous combinations, and 
they are quite within the reach of all. 


Our Pattern Offer. 


8774 — Ladies’ 
Corset Cover. 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42- 


inch bust. 


8784 — Ladies’ 
Fancy Waist. 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40- 
inch bust. 


Fancy Waist. 8700 
—Ladies’ Five- 
Gored Skirt. 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust. 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30 and 32-inch 
waist. 

Price, 10 cents, each number, 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address on request. A 
postal card will bring it. Address our Pat- 
tern Department, as above. 
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A €URE FOR ASTHMA. 


Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and busi- 
ness in order to be cured. Nature has produced a vege- 
table remedy that will permanently cure Asthma and all 
diseases of the lungs and bronchial tubes. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases (with a record of 9% per cent permanently cured), 
and desiring to welieve human suffering, I will send free 
of charge to all sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, 
Catarrh, Bronchitis and nervous diseases, this recipe 
in German, French or English with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail. Address with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers 
Block, Rochester, N Y. - 
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HALF THE COST 


Lion Goffee 


has better strength and 
flavor than many so-call- 
ed “fancy” brands. 

Bulk coffee at the same 
price is not to be come 
pared with Lion in quality. 

In 1 Ib. air tight, 
sealed packages, 
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Vi MANN 


Gearhart’s Improved 
SKNITTER 


by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines. 
Knits everything from 
homespun or factory yarns 
equal to hand knitting, 

= also all sizes of hosiery 
J without seams. Only machine 
FOR AGENTS. made with RIBBINC 
TTACHMENT, Ahead ofall competitors. Write us 
once for our catalogue and samples of work which ex- 
plains everything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Address, J. E. GEARHART, Box 29, CUEZARFIELD, PA. 
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no pay. ALEX SPEIRS, Box 830, Westbrook, Maine 





4 Send us your address 

a and we will show you 

co how to make $3 aday 
absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we gusrantee a clear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. ¢ Write at once. 
ROYAL MsNUFACTURING CO., Box 875, vetroit, Hich- 
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Heaters 


, are sold to you direct from the factory, saving all 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Living Animals of the World 


A COMPLETE NATURAL HISTORY 
In Two Beautiful Cet Bound Vohimes, Containing Nearly 850 Pages and 1000 Illustrations 








EVERY PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


This new work, fresh from the press, is without doubt the 
most beautiful and comprehensive natural history ever pub- 
lished, On every page are one or more striking photographic 
reproductions, showing the animals as they are in their native 
element. Apart from the enormous expense requisite to pro- 
cure such pictures, one cannot but admire the imdomitable 
courage of these men who. almost within reach of such fero- 
cious beasts used camera instead of gun. There can be abso- 
lutely no question regarding the accuracy of the illustrations, 
as all are made direct from photographs. 


Recognized 


| 
| 
| 
| 


\ 


EVERY ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPHED 


The most competent photographers with the most modern 
appliances haye taken these unique and perfect pictures. In- 
trepid travelers with camera in one hand and gun in the other, 
have expored the thickest jungles in India, the vast foresis of 
Southern America and New Zealand—in fact, no spot where 
animals exist has been left unvisited. A fierce man- eating 
lion, to cite one instance, was photographed at a few yards 
distance, while the royal beast looked with amazement at the 


proceeding. 
Colored lhustrations 
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Avthorities 
article has been | 
by the greatest 
authority on the subject 
and is profusely illus- 
trated from carefully se- | 
lected photographs ta- 
ken specially for this 
purpose. The instruc- 
tion given to the mana- | 
ger of every branch of 
the work was to “get the ; 
best regardless of ex- 
pense,” and the finished 
work shows that this in- 
struction has been care- 
fully followed. 


No one who reads 
these ably written pages 
can fail to be interested, 
for they contain not 
“only accurate descrip- 
tions of the various an- 
imals, but also interest- 
ing anecdotes and ac- 
counts of the adventures 
of celebrated travelers. 
Parents and_ teachers 
will readily see the im- 
portance of placing this 
work in the hands of 
children, as they are en- 
tertained and. at the 
same time receive valua- 
ble instruction. 


THE GREATEST EXPLORERS 


have contributed photographs. Take, for example, the beauti- 
ful full-page picture taken in the Soudan by the intrepid Mon- 
sieur Geiser, of the Algerian lioness sitting under an olive tree, 
or that of the giraffe which was taken by Lord Delamere, in 
the wilds of Africa. In the latter photograph the animal is 
seen standing by the side of a mimosa tree; on the top shoots 
of which the giraffe habitually feeds. Every child has seen 
drawings of the giraffe, but probably few knew positively 
whether its food was animal or vegetable. After seeing this 
picture they will not only see the’truth but will never forget it. 


On the 
Each 
written 





Mountain 
and Valley 
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In. addition to the 
above mentioned illus- 
trations, which number 
Over 100Q, are twenty- 
four beautifully colored 
full page engravings. 
The most competent en- 
gravers were entrusted 
with the reproducing of 
these unique and valua- 
ble photographs, and 
every line and shading 
is clearly shown in all 
the colors of nature. 
These pictures alone 
make a valuable collec- 
tion. 

The 


Under the 
Water 


living truth is 
seen tn these illustra- 
tions; not drawings or 
copies but reproductions 
from, photographs 
Children thus obtain an 
absolutely correct im- 
pression, instead of look- 
ing at fabrics of the im- 
agination or impossible 
attempts to. make exact 
copies, It makes. no, dif- 
ference what animal) you 
wish to know about, you 
will find it here and you 
will see just what it 
looks like instead of 
how some artist thought 
it’ looked, 


A RADICAL DEPARTURE 


Unlike the old works on the subject, which were illus- 
frated with copies. and drawings, this magnificent work por- 
trays the exact truth, by means of photo-engravings. For. this 
very reason it is unique and must henceforward be considered 
The Standard Natural History. It marks a new departure in 
the making of natural histories. Never again will they illus- 
trate their works with drawings or copies, which it is impossi- 
ble to have exact. The only method to obtain the actual truth 
is by means of the camera, as, there.can be absolutely no ques- 








‘tion regarding the accuracy of such illustrations. 


HOW fO GET IT 


This magnificent: work is furnished complete in two large, handsome cloth bound volumes, containing nearly 850 pages 
and over 1000 illustrations, including 24 full page colored plates; the size of pages being 8x11 1-4, and the illustrations large 


enough to givé a good view of the subject. 


Its regular price is $10.00 per set, but by special arrangements with the ou. 


lishers, we are enabled, to. offer both volumes free as a reward to anyone sending us six subscriptions to our journal at the 


regular rate of $1.09 a year, or three subscriptions and, $2,00 additional, 


We will help you by sending the numbers for the 


remainder of the yéar free to all new subscribers, thus giving them fourteen months for the price of a year’s subscrip- 
tion ‘We will also sénd both volumes, including a year’s subscription to our journal, on receipt ‘of $4.00. ~Sent by express 


receiver to pay charge, which will be light, 


with privilege of returning.if not satisfactory. 


Remit by Money Order, Check, Draft, or Registered Letter. 
Address orders’ to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the. one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


] 
Marquet ing 


52 Leheietie Place 
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Every New Subscriber to The Companion for 1903 who sends $1.75 at once will receive all this 
year’s remaining issues free from the time of subscription, in addition to the 52 issues of 1903. 
(SEE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER BELOW.) 


The eight issues for November and December will contain 
a number of noteworthy articles and stories by poe 
writers, a few of whom are mentioned below. - 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT  ontribytes, an article of = The Presidency, 


(This highly important article was written before Mr. Roosevelt 
received his nomination as Vice-President.) 


C. A. STEPHENS, That Merry Golden Wedding. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, The Ventures of Robert Bruce. 
JUSTICE DAVID J. BREWER, The Supreme Court. 
T. P. O’CONNOR, ‘Prime Ministers’ Wives. 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, A Thanksgiving Story. 
HENRY VAN DYKE, Keeping Christmas. 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, M.P., On the Flank of the Army. 
COPYRIGHTED BY PACH BROS. PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB, ’ Are Other Worlds Inhabited? 
SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT, A Christmas Story. 


THE FIFTY-TWO ISSUES OF 1903 WILL CONTAIN: 
4 SERIAL STORIES, each a book in itself. 


50 SPECIAL ARTICLES contributed by famous Men and Women. 


200 THOUGHTFUL AND TIMELY EDITORIAL ARTICLES on important 
public and domestic questions. 
250 SHORT STORIES by the Best of Living Story-Writers — Stories of 

Character, Stories of Achievement, Stories of Humor. 

1000 SHORT NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS, and Discoveries in the Field 
of Science and Natural History. 

2000 BRIGHT AND AMUSING ANECDOTES, Items of Strange and Curious 
Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. 


Send for Free Illustrated Prospectus of the 1903 Volume, which describes many of the 250 Stories, 
50 Special Articles, etc., that will be published during the coming year. | 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


If you will send $1.75 at once with this slip or mention this Magazine IT WILL ENTITLE YOU TO 
All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the remaining weeks of 1902. 


The Double Numbers for Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s. 

The Youth’s Companion Calendar for 1903; lithographed in twelve colors and gold— 
a beautiful souvenir. 

The 52 issues of The Youth’s Companion for 1903—a library of the best yoading ! for every member of the family. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 




















